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Q Here's a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


|_| TRUE |__ FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth’s surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 
being the result of greater heat and pressure. 





Q What do you think about this statement on mine ven- 
tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine 
weighs more than the coal taken out. 


(_] TRUE [] FALSE 


A TRUE -only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen in every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 


Qa Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clock to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o'clock. 





A The answer is six and a half hours, so your clock 
should be at 6:30. Miners get a half hour off for lunch 
and spend an average of an hour a day traveling between 
the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 





@ True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 


[| TRUE [| FALSE 


A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
85% of the bituminous coal mined underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment. 


Free Booklet f 


The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new bookiet—“King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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The class that eats up art 





















ioney- They thought they were just having fun, but the first graders of 
track rN . . - hs a. 
Athens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 
about ste omg r ‘ . si, THINGS TO DO 
- about nutrition and art—the easy way. It started with posters 7 
ae ; : , in correlating art and nutrition 
yr-belt simple posters created by the children to tell the whole story of the eng eT 
4 hla : ie : ; F a - grade ievels: 
‘oduc- Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 
, ‘ : : , e Make food models of clay or 
mats, decorating them with bright borders of their own design. papier-michS. Point them 
Then they cut out food pictures from magazines and mounted them ; 

a : ; : A : : e Decorate lunchroom with post- 
with stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they ers, new curtains. Paint and re- 
could practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary arrange furniture. 

“good lunch.” e Provide table decorations for 
' , lunchroom. 
Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the 
Athens Schools, says, ““There’s no end to the opportunities to corre- ’ a nutrition displays for cor- 
2 ' rs. 
late art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 
and pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas / nannies 
contributed by all.’’ For more news of what other teachers / G, 
ai mecca pean hare eRe ) eneral M; 
are doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects... , Ws 
° ‘ / MAKtaS of 
for facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 2 ON Powe - Restoreg Conner 
/ ADphance Animal F 
~ ° . ~ . ~ . / - Wit eeds 
curriculum, write Education Section, Department lamin Products 

IN of . . . . ‘ ° ° — 
of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Se 

C. : ee 
Minnesota. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Both Laboratory Schools and Off-Campus 
Interneship Needed in Training Teachers 


Wherever facilities for student teach- 
ing are under discussion these days, one 
finds an underlying confusion of labora- 
tory work in teaching with interneship 
in teaching. Neither of these can take 
the place of the other in the making of a 
master teacher any more than it could 
in the making of a master surgeon. Fail- 
ure to provide both is one of the things 
which is preventing teaching from attain- 
ing full status as a profession. 

To offer adequate courses in student 
teaching, a teacher-training institution 
needs campus laboratory schools offering 
all levels of instruction from nursery 
school through senior high school, and 
staffed with teachers interested in and 
trained for supervision of student teach- 
ing, with staff teaching loads that allow 
time for conferences on lesson-planning, 
discussion of results, and sometimes even 
the rehearsing of teaching plans. 

In a typical public school, a staff teacher 
is so heavily loaded that his supervision of 
student teaching can amount to little more 
than initialing lesson plans after a hasty 
glance. In such a situation, what should 
be carefully planned and directed labor- 
atory work becomes little more than trial- 
and-error experimentation. The student 
teacher learns something about classroom 
management (if he survives!) but he has 
little opportunity to direct his efforts to- 
ward acquiring the art of promoting learn- 
ing, the art of making something “come 
clear” to a confused child. 

Good laboratory courses in teaching re- 
quire good laboratory schools, supported 
and administered by the teacher-training 
institution. Such facilities provide not only 
for the required year of undergraduate 
student teaching, but also for observation 
and demonstration and possibly for some 
stimulating experimentation in theory of 
learning and theory of instruction. 


Interneship, Too 


In addition to the campus laboratory 
schools, however, the college needs ar- 
rangements wth nearby public schools 
whereby student teachers (preferably 
master’s degree graduates of the five- 
year course) can serve a year’s interne- 
ship on half-salary, teaching a two-class 
academic schedule, and observing another 
section of each of these subjects as 
taught in that public school by an experi- 
enced teacher approved by the college, said 
teacher or teachers to supervise and fre- 
quently to observe the interne’s teaching. 
Other duties of the interne should include 
supervision of study, keeping of records, 
assisting with paper-marking and make-up 
work in the two classes he observes, assist- 
ing with an extra-curricular activity, etc. 

The arrangement should provide that 
an interne be visited frequently by a 
supervisor from the college. At the end of 
the year the interne’s work should be 
evaluated by the college supervisor, by the 
teacher or teachers under whom he 
worked in the public school, and by the 
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administration of the public school in 
which the interneship was served. 

Such a program would have to be 
initiated on a modest scale for only a few 
carefully chosen candidates during the first 
two or three years, but it is a step urgently 
needed, and one that must be worked out 
in order to bring teaching into its own 
as a full-fledged profession. 

—GeErRTRUDE HENDRIX, assistant professor 
of mathematics, Eastern State High 
School, Charleston. 


Humanity Needs More 
‘Citizens of Thought’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

While visiting in Downers Grove last 
July I picked up an issue of ILLINOIS 
EpucaTion, which for some _ reason 
strongly attracted my attention. It could 
have been any of a number of articles that 
took root in my mind and caused me to 
borrow your publication for further read- 
ing, but I believe it was the one in which 
James Malof put so much in so few words, 
“The Torch That Destroys Fear”; or 
maybe it was because I have always been 
interested in Kids and the place they are 
destined to go when they take their per- 
manent place in the world society. 

You probably have little comment from 
out of your area, both of location and/or 
profession, so please forgive me for ful- 
filling an urge which may be slightly ir- 
regular. 

The progressive effort your schools are 
making toward getting the individual child 
to become a citizen of thought instead of 
mere belief and opinion is remarkable. 
And that in itself, in time, will cure many 
of the ills of humanity that we have today. 

“Education for Family Living” is per- 
haps of greatest importance. Family life, 
the source from which springs the most 
of human good or evil, has been sadly ne- 
glected and the responsibility which it 
should assume has been shifted to the 
school. 

I like the slogan of the Hinsdale teach- 


ers, “Better schools—better citizens—bet- 
ter community.” I would add, “Better 
world.” 


Yours for better schooling everywhere. 
—ALBERT W. KeELteEy, 6307 4ist Street, 
SW, Seattle 6, Wash. 


‘Form and Arrangement’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

Please accept my thanks for the ad- 
mirable job you have done in editing and 
condensing my article which appears in 
the current number of ILirnots Epvu- 
cation. I think the form and arrange- 
ment of the tables and heading, as well 
as the subheadings, give the article an at- 
tractiveness which it would not ordinarily 
possess if printed in the traditional style. 

Thanks for your efforts in this. 
—Epert FULKERSON, assistant professor, 
University School, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


February, 


‘Not a Fair Picture,’ 
Says College President 
Of Article on Training 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I received today the January, 1951, issue 
of ILL1No1s EpucatIon and was quite sur- 
prised at the article on pages 192 and 193, 
the reason being, first of all, that it js 
unsigned ; people reading this material will 
know that it is probably not true or the 
author would have been willing to use his 
or her name. Second, the material does 
not in any way present a fair picture or 
an accurate picture of any state teachers 
college in Illinois. This kind of materia] 
certainly does not enhance the magazine: 
it does not give the unsigned author any 
credit; and it is certainly a departure 
from the precedent that has been, until 
now, used by your magazine, namely— 
that any materials or articles used are 
signed. I believe an article of that kind 
in these days of teacher shortage is de- 
cidedly a detriment to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

—F. A. Bev, president, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb. 


The article about 
writes is “Why Didn’t They Let Me 
Practice on Ordinary Kids?” The au- 
thor’s name was withheld at the sugges- 
tion of the editor in order to conceal the 
identity of the teachers college and com- 
munity concerned. Identifying names were 
also removed from the manuscript. 

Material which comes to us unsigned is 
never used in ILLINOIS EpucaTion. Names 
may be withheld, however, at the discre- 
tion of the editor —Ed. 


It’s Good, Says Obye 


Dear Hope: 


which Pres. Beu 


The ILtino1s EpucaTION came today, an 
especially good number as it has such a 
wide range of interests. That article on 
“Why Didn’t They Let Me Practice on 
Ordinary Kids?” is particularly good, | 
think, because I know it is a terrible let- 
down for bright young things fresh 
out from college to have to live in some 
communities completely barren: of intel- 
lectual interest. Such an experience re- 
quires the zeal of a missionary or the 
spirit of a crusader. 

May 1951 be a good year for you per- 
sonally and better ’n ever for the publica- 
tion you are so ably editing. 
—KaTHARINE H. Opye, executive secre- 
tary, Delta Kappa Gamma, 2414 Vernon 
Street, Rockford. 


‘Cardinal Principle’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I wish to compliment Mr. Sternig on 
his article on “Character Education.” 
His development of this most important 
cardinal principle of education was very 
well done. 

Too few articles on this topic have 
appeared in publications. If education pro- 
vides good character training the other 
six principles will follow as naturals. 
—Mrs. Mitprep Rueut, fourth grade 
teacher, Millstadt Consolidated School. 
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Stadium Chai i 
Caen Chatee : American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture — : ‘i c a 
Filing and Storage Cabinets More AND MoRE, the ““Ten-Twenty”’ American Universal Desk 
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day, an Daylight Diffusors oe ; ae ; : 3 
such a Window Shades praise its exclusive 3-position top, so easily and quietly adjusted 
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ew Filmstrips| 
aiain Teaching 
SVE 


Simplify your teaching methods — develop 
interest and increase retention by the use of 








filmstrips and slidesets. The list below de- 
scribes some of the latest filmstrip titles now 
available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 


(Black and white) 
(50 frames average) 





A set of 4 new filmstrips showing correct “how- 
to-do-it'’ metalworking methods. Explains proc- 
esses used from beginning to completion of a 
project. Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

No. A632S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety 
**know-how"’ are only two of many interesting 
subjects in this set of 4 filmstrips. Produced with 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
No. Aé31S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


ARITHMETIC 


Fraction Series 


(Black and white) 
(42 frames average) 





Photos of real objects in this set of 8 filmstrips 
visually dramatizes and simplifies the students’ 
problems with fractions — associates fractions 
with real life problems. Arranged by basic cur- 
riculum units. 

No. A535S, complete set, with captions $22.50 


ELEMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 
(In color) (43 frames average) 


Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets 
for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade use. Excellent for 
developing basic reading vocabulary. Based on 
Laidlaw Basic Readers. 
No. Al102SA, Ist grade set, with manual $36.50 
(7 in color, | black and white) 
No. A102SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color 
No. Al02SC, 3rd grade set, 5 in color 


$24.00 
$24.00 


To order the above material and 
for a complete listing of titles in 


— The World's Largest Library of 
“Yin | Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your 
§ Audio-Visual Dealer or write di- 
rect. 
Dept. SE3-7 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC 


rsey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 

















EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


A Challenge to Educators 


Committees on spiritual values and international relations were authorized by the Representative 
Assembly Dec. 29, 1950, following an address by Pres. Edith T, Wentworth on “Developing Human 
Relations—A Challenge to Educators.” Excerpts from the address follows: 

It is my recommendation that the IEA establish immediately a committee 
‘vhich will study what is being done and what needs to be done for the 
development of moral and spiritual values, and present their findings to the 
teachers of Illinois, together with suggestions for action. Let us not fail the 
youth of Illinois! Jf we as teachers have to accept any of the blame (And 
we probably must accept a little.) for the seemingly relaxed moral standards 
of this generation, let us do all in our power to see that the rising generation 
does not have the same weaknesses! Let us build appreciation of moral and 
spiritual values ! 

Let us hope that the words which Franklin Delano Roosevelt wrote for 
delivery on Jefferson Day, 1945, but did not live to deliver, may become a 
reality: “Today, we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that if civilization is 
to survive, we must cultivate the science of human relationships—the ability 
of all peoples, of all kinds, to live together and work together in the same 
world at peace.” 

We are growing into that type of educational policy, but the combined work 
of individuals and organizations must be brought to bear upon it. Therefore, 
[ should like the IEA to establish another committee to work within our state 
along the same lines as the NEA committee on international relations works 
nationally. I should like to have studies made of procedures that can be used 
to create in our school population understanding of other nations as individ- 
uals and as governments. I should like to have it serve as a clearing house for 
such splendid ideas as were reported in the December ILL1Nors Epucation 
from Eastern State High School at Charleston. I should like to have it make 
even more contacts between overseas teachers and our own, and make pro 
vision for contacts between overseas students and our own. 


Sn the Line of Duty 


(N.B.—At the 97th Annual Meeting of the 1EA, the Representative Assembly authorized a letter 
of sympathy to the widow sf Earl Olsen, superintendent of the Robinson Community Unit, who died 
of a heart attack Dec. 26, 1950; a New Year's greeting to Bruce W. Merwin, professor of education 
at Southern Illinois University and third vice-president of the IEA, who is in Florida recuperating 
from a heart attack; and a letter of encouragement to Millard D. Bell, superintendent of schools at 
Wilmette, who also suffered a heart attack recently.) 

Public school administration in these days of high costs, increased enroll- 
ments, building shortages, high taxes, teacher shortages, and war effects in 
general, is no sinecure. The school administrator must work long hours, 
undergo many pressures, deal with many people, and serve as coordinator 
between many forces, projects, and ideas. To be effective, the administrator 
must be an educational statesman. He must also be a good public relationist. 
He is the liaison officer between the school board and the teachers, between 
the teachers and the community, and between the board and the community. 
He is a professional leader seeking to lift educational standards and practices, 
to improve the status of the teaching profession, and hence to improve educa- 
tional services to the young. 

The job of the public school administrator is not a simple one. Indeed, its 
demands upon physical, nervous, and emotional strength are often so great 
as to tax the person’s reserves too much. The toll upon sincere, effective 
administrators is too great. The casualties are too frequent. School teachers, 
communities, boards, and legislatures are loading too many responsibilities 
upon administrators, generally speaking. Some surcease must be provided. 
Assistance and relief must come from some or several sources. 

It is a splendid thing that the Kellogg Foundation is making possible a 
nationwide study of public school administration. It is hoped that the study 
will reveal areas where the administrator might gain badly-needed releases 
from duties and obligations to the end that he might live a fairly decent and 
more normal life. Meanwhile, school boards, school teachers, and school 
communities might very well evaluate their demands upon their administrators 
and determine wherein improvements might be secured. —I. F.P. 
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On the Cover 


Field Assistants Christine Brown and Stewart 
Williams “covered” the IEA Annual Meeting 
with their cameras—until their cameras were 
stolen the second night. Prints from some of 
the films which were left “cover” this conven- 
tion issue. A list of picture identifications went 
the way of the cameras, so we may not have all 
the cover shots tagged right. Just the same, we 
thought you'd like to look for yourself or people you 
know. About 200 IEA members can now say they 
have been on the cover of IL1t1no1s EpucaTIon. 
|. A group at the division presidents’ meet- 
ing consult their materials. 

2. The workshop discussion on School Prob- 
lems Commission Work and Problems 
must have been a serious one. 

3. Workshoppers interested in Teacher Wel- 
fare Legislation heard comments by Lu- 
ther Black, secretary of the Illinois State 
Examining Board. 

4. We think this is a discussion group, but 
we can't tell you which one. 

5. The division presidents’ meeting was led 
by Edith T. Wentworth (center), state 
IEA president, and Helen K. Ryan of the 
IEA staff acted as recorder. At left is 
Edna Siebert, president of the Chicago 
Division, who also acted as parliamen- 
tarian for the meetings of the IEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

6. Finance Chairman Mabel Schwarz ex- 
plains the IEA budget to her committee, 
while Maurice Crew, IEA field assistant 
for Chicago, takes notes. 

7. Hands were raised during a discussion of 
Employment Practices and Working Con- 
ditions, which was led by Florence Cook 
of Shabbona (standing) and recorded by 
John Graham of LaSalle. 

8. Louis Bottino of Joliet (left) was re- 
corder and Dorothy Colonius of Alton 
was leader for the discussion workshop 
on Building Positive Public and Profes- 
sional Attitudes. 

9. Leading a discussion on Selective Re- 
cruitment and Education of Teachers got 
John Carrington in this hands-on-hips 
stance. Mary LeMay of Ottawa is re- 
corder. 

10. Paul Street of DeKalb makes a point as 
he leads the discussion on the Code of 
Ethics and Its Application. Recorder is 
Ruth Ann White of Rockford. 

11. Emphasizing an idea (or holding a pipe) 
is one of this threesome in the workshop 
on Selection and Training of Professional 
Leaders. 

12. Ladies of the round table hold that kind 
of discussion at the IEA annual banquet, 

13. Northeastern Division delegates meet to 
present their credentials and exchange 
ideas on Wednesday afternoon before 
Representative Assembly sessions started 
Thursday morning. 

14. Finance committee members give the 
budget a going-over. 

15. There was lots of interest in this discus- 
sion group, which we can't identify. 

16. Media, Agencies, and Methods of Public 
Relations were discussed in the group 
led by Earl Hanson of Rock Island. 

17. Central Division's secretary, Raphael A. 
Freehill of Bloomington, and president, 
Margaret Richards of Pontiac, had charge 
of that delegation meeting. 

18. J. Kenneth Roney of Shelbyville, presi- 
dent, leads the Eastern Division meeting. 

19%. Tabled — and enjoying a joke—at the 
past-presidents' breakfast are, left to 
right, W. R. Mcintosh (1945), Edith T. 
Wentworth (present president), Irving F. 


Pearson (executive secretary), J. H. 
Voshall (1947), S. B. Sullivan (1939), 
Russell Malan (1946), B. F. Shafer 
(1940), E. E. Keener (1949), W. C. 
Handlin (1943), and £. H. Stullken 
(1944). 
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FEATURED THIS MONTH 


Lincoln As a Public Speaker—Edward G. Punkay 


Enlist the Public!—MacRae Shannon 


Federal Aid to Education and the American Tradition 


Teaching Family 
Delegates Deliberate . 


Facts Alone Are Not Enough—FEthel J. Alpenjels 
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Also—Several Other Groups Meet During IEA Annual Meeting 
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Published monthly except 
June, July, and August at 
Ninth and Walnut Streets, 
St. Louis 2. Missouri. En- 
tered as second-class mat- 
ter at St. Louis, Missouri, 
under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Printed in USA. 
Subscription price $1 per year, 25¢ per single copy. 
Membership dues entitle IEA members to receive 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION. Microfilm copies of current 
volumes may be purchased by subscribers from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Rates comparable with ordinary library 
binding. 

Payment of membership dues entitles a member to at 
tend all meetings of the association and its divisions, 
to hold office, and to receive services as directed by 
the Representative Assembly or the Board of Directors. 
Notice of change of address should be filed imme- 
diately with ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. Both the old and the 
new address, and the IEA division in which the 
person is enrolled, should be listed. Postal regula- 
tions do not permit magazines to be forwarded. 
Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed 
to Miss Hope Angel, Editer, ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, [llinois. Dead- 
line for news and calendar items is the first of the 
month preceding month of issue. No remuneration. 
Advertising rates will be furnished on request. 
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The great Illinoisan 
knew the relation 
between clear thinking 


and clear expression. 


By 
EDWARD G. PUNKAY 
Principal 
Mulligan School, Chicago 
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LINCOLN 
as a public speaker 


eit LINCOLN was one of the 
greatest public speakers that America 
has ever produced. When compared 
with such noted orators as Cicero 
and Demosthenes of ancient times, 
and with Luther, Bruce, and Patrick 
Henry of later centuries, Lincoln 
stands ace high. He also outranks 
many noted men of more recent times. 

Lincoln possessed in eminent de- 
gree the highest quality of a great 
orator: the power to hold and move 
and convince his listeners. He also 
had the ability to compose speeches 
that are still both interesting reading 
and significant literature nearly a 
century after they were delivered. 

Lincoln’s voice was a tenor, pos- 
sessing clear and appealing modula- 
tions. At rare moments of excite- 
iment or great earnestness, his voice 
rose to a startling and unforgettable 
falsetto that carried every syllable 
with unmistakable clearness and 
meaning. 


Lacked Smoothness 


In gesture, Lincoln lacked the 
smoothness and studied grace of 
orators like Bryan and Wendell Phil- 
lips, or the massive dignity of Web- 
ster. Lincoln’s most effective gesture, 
used only for great emphasis, was ex- 
ecuted by stretching himself to his full 
height, leaning forward somewhat, 
and raising his long right arm until 
it nearly formed a straight line with 
his body. Then rising on his toes, he 
would bring down his hand with tell- 
ing effect to drive his point home. 

Much of Lincoln’s greatness as a 
public speaker was due to his rare 
intellect and logic, which have seldom, 
if ever, been surpassed by any master 
handler of the spoken or written 
word. His ability to strip a political 
question of all verbiage and to reduce 
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it to its “naked merits” may have 
been a factor in his rise to leadership 
of his party, first in Illinois, then in 
the entire nation. 

Lincoln’s curiosity made him con- 
stantly seek to know and understand 
life. Bill Green, who had clerked 
with him in the same store and lived 
in the same room with him, spoke 
of him thus in 1852, “He was the 
curi’est feller I ever seed! He could 
ask more questions than a Philadel- 
phia lawyer could answer.” 

According to Bill, Lincoln first 
got people into a good humor by tell- 
ing stories ; then he would pump any- 
body and everybody from whom he 
could learn something. He pumped 
“a down east Yankee *bout Bos- 
ton till he knowed more ’bout Boston 
an’ Plymouth Rock an’ Bunker Hill 
than the Boston feller hisself.” 

Lincoln spent all but two years 
of his life before 1860 in the pioneer 
region of northern Kentucky, south- 
ern Indiana, and central Illinois, and 
received only a few months of formal 
pioneer schooling. But his active 
mind never rested. He walked six 
miles to secure a grammar which he 
studied with the help of Mentor 
Graham, the local school teacher. 
Lincoln studied books on logic and 
went through “The Principles of 
Euclid” to aid him in stripping from 
a principle or a proposition every 
rag of verbosity. 

From early boyhood Lincoln ap- 
pears to have grasped the intimate 
relation between clear thinking and 
clear expression, and to have striven 
to attain both. He told how, when 
still a boy, he was puzzled and ir- 
ritated because people did not make 
themselves clear, and how, after 
listening to a conversation, he would 
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go off by himself to get straight the 


chief points of the conversation. 


“T am never easy when I am han- 
dling a thought,” he said, “till I have 
bounded it north, bounded it south, 
bounded it east, and bounded it west.” 
He always strove to put thoughts in 
such words that even a boy could 


comprehend them. 

How well Lincoln attained logical 
thinking and clear expression may 
be seen from the following example, 
which deals with the right of slavery : 

“If A can prove, however conclusively, 
that he may, of right, enslave B, why may 
not B snatch the same argument, and 
prove equally that he may enslave A? 
... You say A is white, and B is black. 
It is color, then; the lighter having the 
right to enslave the darker? .. . Take care. 
By this rule, you are to be the slave of 
the first man you meet with a fairer skin 
than your own... 

“You mean the whites are intellectually 
the superiors of the blacks, and therefore 
have the right to enslave them? Take 
care again. By this rule you are to be a 
slave of the first man you meet with an 
intellect superior to your own. But, you 
say, it is a question of interest; and, if 
you can make it your interest, you have 
the right to enslave another? . . . Very 
well, And if he can make it his interest, 
he has the right to enslave you.” 


Sparkling or Homely 


Lincoln’s language was at times 
sparkling with humor, at times 
homely and racy as the soil, at times 
as severe and dignified as the grandest 
passages of the Bible. Depending 
upon the need, he was clear and 
direct, or brooding and mystic. His 
language was at times bare as a 
gnawed bone, and at other times as 
poetic and figurative as the feeling 
and mystery of life and death. 

Sprung from the rank and file, and 
hence knowing how the great plain 
people thought and felt, Lincoln took 
his expressions and figures of speech 
from the life of his listeners and talked 
to them in their own language. A 
central Illinois farmer said of him as 
a public speaker: “I don’t keer fur 
them great orators. I want to hear 
just a plain common feller like the 
rest of us, thet I kin foller an’ know 
where he’s drivin’. Abe Linkern fills 
the bill.” 

To drive home a point with an 
audience of farmers, Lincoln spoke 
of Douglas’ statements as being as 


true as to say that “a horse chestnut) 


is a chestnut horse.” 

This great orator appealed to the 
mind and heart of the average audi- 
ence of workers and farmers by men- 
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tioning his own insignificance, thus 
seeming to belittle himself and lessen- 
ing any distance that might exist be- 
tween them and him. 

When he wished to do so, Lincoln 
was able to shut out distractions by 
retiring into his own mind. With his 
chin on his chest and his eyes gazing 
vacantly into the distance, he often 
passed an acquaintance without recog- 
nizing him. His periods of moodiness 
or melancholy may have been times 
of deep reflection and full communica- 
tion with the profound depths of his 
being. 

During the fall of 1848, when he 
was stumping New England for Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor, Whig presiden- 
tial candidate, Lincoln rode from 
Boston with George Monroe and some 
other men, to speak at Dedham. On 
the way out, Lincoln was so gloomy 
and indifferent that Monroe began to 
fear that the address would be a fail- 
ure. But when Lincoln began to 
speak, Monroe reported afterwards : 

“His indifferent manner vanished. He 
went right to work. He wore a black 
alpaca sack, and he turned up the sleeves 
of this, and then the cuffs of his shirt. 
Next he loosened his necktie, and soon 
he took it off altogether. All the time he 
was gaining upon his audience. He soon 
had it as by a spell. I never saw men 
more delighted. His style was the most 
familiar and offhand possible. His eyes 
had lighted up and changed the whole 
expression of his countenance. He began 
to bubble out with humor. But the chief 
charm of his address lay in the homely 
way he made his points. When Lincoln 
said that he .had to stop, the whole 
audience seemed to rise in protest, ‘Go on! 
Finish it!’ was heard on every hand.” 

Earnestness and sincerity play a 
large part in reaching the hearts of 
listeners, in holding their attention, 
and in convincing them. 

A scholarly man said of Lincoln’s 
answer to Douglas’ Popular Sov- 
ereignty speech: “His manner was 
impassioned and he seemed trans- 
figured ; his listeners felt that he be- 
lieved every word he said, and that, 
like Martin Luther, he would go to 
the stake rather than abate one jot 
or tittle of it.” 

Bill Herndon, Lincoln’s law part- 
ner, wrote of this speech for the 
Illinois State Journal: “Lincoln quiv- 
ered with feeling and emotion. The 
whole house was as still as death. And 
the house approved the glorious 
triumph of truth by loud and con- 
tinued huzzas.” 

How Lincoln walked miles for 
books, read the Bible, the plays of 
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Shakespeare, and the poems of Burns ; 
how he read and studied Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, and those great politi- 
cal documents, the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence— 
this is common knowledge. In his late 
teens, he remarked, “The friend of 
mine is the person who will lend me 
a book.” O. H. Browning, a Quincy 
lawyer, observed in 1852, “Most 
young men have finished their educa 
tion, as they say, at 25. But Lincoln 
is always a learner.” 


Literary Mind 


Even from his early years, Lincoln 
had a literary cast of mind. This 
fact is seen in his youthful preoccupa- 
tion with words, in his constant striv 
ing to master the use of language. 
Without that literary inclination, he 
would never have become what he 
is today widely recognized to be 
one of the great masters of English 
prose. 

Speeches which are eloquent and 
moving to the listeners often seem 
wordy and flat when written down 
and read. The reason for this is that 
much of the stirring power of an 
address lies in the speaker's voice 
and gesture. A few speeches, how- 
ever, have withstood the test of time. 
Chief among these are Lincoln’s three 
greatest speeches: his speech at 
Gettysburg, his first inaugural, and 
finally his second inaugural address 
with its powerful conclusion : 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in: to bind 
up the nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan; to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations.” 
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This board represents some 200 citizens in the Pirates Booster Club, interested in supporting both the extra- 
curricular and the educational programs of Ottawa Township High School. Prin. MacRae Shannon is at right. 


Enlist the 


s COMING DAYs will call for tre- 
mendous expenditure of money and 
manpower in the cause of national 
defense. If our schools are to hold 
ground won by years of arduous and 


intelligent labor, we must call to 
our aid the best services of leader- 
ship in every community. School 


personnel alone will not be strong 
enough to obtain the continued im- 
provement of educational opportu- 
nity, nor can they alone hold our pres- 
ent position. Leaders among the 
people generally must become ardent 
advocates of improved education as 
one of the strongest elements in the 
welfare of the nation. 


Active Supporters 


In our country this means that citi- 
zens in each community must develop 
a strong corps of active school sup- 
porters. All school personnel must 
work with renewed zeal to help keep 
the program of education worthy of 
support. 

Fortunately, we enter this crisis 
with a knowledge of successful school 
public relations techniques at our dis- 
posal which should help us and our 
supporters protect the educational 
welfare of the students who are in or 
will be in our schools. 

It is the purpose of this study unit 
to review briefly the place of public 
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Public! 


relations in the school program and 
to consider the responsibility of “lay 
councils” or communitywide organ- 
izations in interpreting the schools 
to the entire community. 

In the not-too-far-distant past, 
school public relations consisted of a 
hald program of selling what the 
local school administrator wanted 
sold. The theory seemed to be based 
on the old drummer’s rhyme: 

He who whispers down the well 

The things he has to sell 

Will never get as many dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and hollers. 

Bitter experience has taught us 
that we must do more than “climb 
a tree and holler” if we are to keep 
the confidence of the public. Actually, 
our public relations program today 
cannot be a “selling job” at all; it 
must rather be a program of coopera- 
tive study to determine what is educa- 
tionally best for the community. 

Ideally, all members of the com- 
munity should come to a common 
understanding of the problems inher- 
ent in maintaining the best schools 
the community can obtain. Practic- 
ally, it is impossible to include more 
than a very few genuinely-interested 
individuals in even the most loosely- 
constructed working organization. 
Up and down the entire state, we 
must compromise the ideal with the 
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By MacRAE SHANNON 
Principal 
Ottawa Township High School 


practical and develop an organization 
in each school district designed to 
tap the resourcefulness of the people 
of the district—an organization small 
enough to be effective, yet large 
enough to obtain the benefit of diverse 
points of view. 

The school administrator, as the 
professional leader in education, has 
the responsibility of helping such an 
organization understand the basic 
concepts of a good program of edu- 
cation and of public relations. In 
many ways we could think of him as 
the strategist. In his community he 
should develop leaders—tacticians 
who have knowledge of and a belief 
in a sound program of education. 


Interpreters 


As representatives of the people, 
these leaders are then in a favorable 
position to help the school adminis- 
trator decide what is desirable and 
possible in their community. As 
partners in the development of a 
program, they assume some of the 
responsibility for interpretation of 
that program to the general public. 

If interpretation is to be. effective 
it must be based on sound concepts of 
a good program of public relations. 
One of the most intelligent statements 
of what constitutes a sound program 
of public relations appeared in the 
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American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators’ Twenty-Eighth Year- 
hook, Public Relations for America’s 
Schools. This book and the February, 
1948, bulletin of the National Asso- 
dation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Public Relations in Secondary 
Schools, could well be used as sources 
for study by any group dedicated to 
developing a sound program of school 
interpretation. 

How can a community organization 
for the advancement of education be 
formed? Many school administrators 
have worked out plans for organizing 
community backing for specific tasks 
—carrying bond elections, new tax 
rates, district reorganization, etc. A 
few have developed permanent com- 
munity councils. 

The staff of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois has 
been able to help pioneering adminis- 
trators who have established such 
“lay councils” in a few communities. 
The staff of the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has been 
active in promoting advisory boards 
in the vocational education fields. 
Help from both sources is available to 
the school and community which de- 
cide that such a council would be an 
effective organization in the program 
of educational improvement. 


Citizens’ Committee 


The board of education can help to 
develop a citizens’ committee by call- 
ing together representatives of various 
community organizations. The actual 
formation of a committee or “lay 
council” should not prove difficult. 

In the elementary district and in 
some high school districts the PTA 
can be used effectively as a nucleus of 
the organization of a districtwide 
group. In one community the PTA 
city council called upon representa- 
tives of almost every organization in 
the district to form a citizens’ com- 
mittee to help promote interest in and 
an understanding of a citywide school 
building program. Most groups in 
the city were eventually active in this 
relatively short campaign. Labor 
unions, the chamber of commerce, 
church groups, service clubs, even 
social clubs had workers represent- 
ing their organizations. Out of their 
work grew a committee which con- 
tinues its interest in the city school 
problem. 

Recently, a high school district faced 
a drastic curtailment of its educational 
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program due to the limitations placed 
upon the tax rate by the state legis- 
lature. After a careful analysis of the 
problem, the board of education au- 
thorized the school administrator to 
work out a detailed program of public 
relations designed to obtain an in- 
crease in the tax rate through referen- 
dum. During a period of some 
months, the school administrator and 
his staff laid out a campaign which 
was based on one principle—get the 
facts and organize them in such fash- 
ion that there could be no misunder- 
standing. 


Campaign 


Long before there was any public 
announcement of the campaign, the 
school staff was carefully informed 
of the issues; community leaders 
were visited and had the problem ex- 
plained to them; the editorial staff 
of the newspaper was given a com- 
plete fill-in and an opportunity to 
suggest timing of news releases. 

When this spade work had been 
done, the school board called to- 
gether representatives of many com- 
munity organizations and asked for 
help in carrying out the program on 
the basis of the obvious threat to 
the educational program of the com- 
munity should the issue not be pre- 
sented and carried. 

Fortunately for the community in- 
volved, the campaign was a success. 
That success has implications which 
must be recognized in planning for to- 
day and tomorrow. First, there was 
a good school program in the com- 
munity which by its merit had the 
interest of the community leaders. 
This feeling of confidence in the 
school was no accident. It had been 
developed by the school administrator 
and his staff over a long period of 
years. Probably second in importance 
was the fact that the board of educa- 
tion developed a plan in detail before 
the problem ever came into considera- 
tion beyond the doors of their meet- 
ings. When we in education expect a 
community to organize on behalf of 
education, we must be producing—we 
must be offering a program which has 
the respect of the people. 


It is important to plan carefully 
for a specific campaign; it is doubly 
important to plan a long-range pro 
gram of interpretation. To do this 
effectively it might be well for the 
educational staff and the board of 
education to develop the basic plan. 
When formulated, this plan could be 
presented to a few people for comment 
and suggestion. Certainly this initial 
group outside the school organization 
should be carefully selected to obtain 
sympathetic understanding, but should 
not be chosen with an eye to obtain- 
ing complete approval. 

When the long-range program has 
been set up and perhaps further de- 
veloped by the first group, it should 
be possible to begin the development 
of a more extensive committee which 
could very well become a permanent 
lay council for education. 

What are the proper functions of 
such a citizens’ committee? If a 
school administrator brings a citizens’ 
group together to rubber-stamp his 
program, he is very likely riding for 
a fall. A citizens’ committee is en 
titled to receive as full an understand- 
ing of the educational problems with 
which it will deal—be they immediate 
or long-range—as it is possible for 
the board of education and the pro- 
fessional staff of the school to present. 


Temporary Group 


Frequently a committee is a temp- 
orary group called together to ac- 
complish some immediate task. In 
such a case the school administration 
has an obligation to the group to 
explain exactly the purposes for 
which it was brought together. If 
this is well done and accepted by the 
group, the ground work has been laid 
for mutual trust and understanding. 
If it is not done, the committee mem- 
bers and the school administration are 
likely to find themselves at odds—and 
no good will accrue to the schools. 

A lay committee must understand 
that it is always advisory, that it can- 
not assume the legislative powers of 
the board of education nor the admin- 
istrative powers of the superintendent. 
Only the board of education may 
adopt school policy, and only the 
school administrator may carry that 





Smart administrators don’t ‘climb a tree and holler’ 


They cooperate with lay groups to interpret schools. 
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policy into operation through the 
professional staff of the school. 

A citizens’ committee then must 
accept its limitations as well as its 
opportunities. 

Rightly, a citizens’ committee is 
entitled to the complete confidence 
of the board of education and the 
school administration. Unless the 
board and the administration are 
willing to grant that confidence, it 
is unwise to attempt to work through 
such a committee. 


Sound Study 


Accepting the limitation set forth, 
a citizens’ committee can study any 
phase of the school program and can 
recommend action to the board of 
education on the basis of its findings. 
Such a committee can most effectively 
carry back the story of the school to 
the people of the district. Using such 
media as it deems proper, the com- 
mittee can publicize its findings. Its 
members can feel a sense of pride in 
supporting what they believe, know- 
ing that their belief is founded on 
sound study. 

A “lay council” or citizens’ com- 
mittee can work most effectively for 
a good educational program by sup- 
porting adequate physical plant de- 
velopment; by supporting a sound, 
long-range financial program which 
will attract and hold a good profes- 
sional staff; and by supporting the 
educational program adopted by that 
professional staff. 

In the wider field, local citizens’ 
committees should be aware of the 
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problems of education on the state and 
national level. 

What are the proper functions of 
the school administrator in the public 
relations program? First, the admin- 
istrator must bring together the best 
professional staff possible and with 
that staff produce an educational pro- 
gram of real merit for the community. 
When he has done this, he has the 
responsibility of developing a pro- 
gram which will keep the school 
patrons well informed. 

He must plan a program 1) that is 
honest and continuous; 2) that is 
always in good taste; 3) that is a 
part of the total school program and 
involves pupils, teachers, janitors, and 
office personnel ; 4) that provides for 
two-way flow—from the school to the 
community and from the community 
to the school; and 5) that reflects the 
place of education in the community, 
state, and nation. 


NEA Honor Roll 


(Reported since December list) 


COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Crawford 





SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT NEA ENROLLMENT 


Alvin (Cons.) 

Bethany (Com. Unit) 

Camp Point (Com. Unit) 
Cissna Park (Com. Unit) 
Donovan (Com. Unit) 
Dunlap (Cons.) 

Fairmount Community High School 
Hanover 

Hoopeston 

Hutsonville (Com. Unit) 
Milford (Com. Cons.) 
Momence (Com. Unit) 

Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Zion (Com. Unit) 

Oblong (Com. Cons.) 
Palestine (Com. Unit) 
Reddick (Com. Unit) 
Ridgefarm (El.) 

Robinson (Central Com. Unit) 
Salem 

Stockland (Com. Cons.) 
Watseka Community High School 
Wood River 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 

NEA ENROLLMENT 

Colfax, Octavia High School 

Colfax, Colfax School 

Colfax, Cooksville School 

Dixon, Prairieville School 

East Alton, Lincoln School 

Georgetown, Jr. High School 

Georgetown, Frazier School 

Georgetown, Seminary School 

LaGrange, Congress Park School 
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Federjid 


iis to federal aid to educa- 
tion is not all of a stripe. Some op- 
ponents are opposed to particular bills 
but would be perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the principle of federal aid if a 
bill to their liking could be drawn 
and passed. Others are opposed on 
principle. 

The problem is a basic one, and a 
good segment of the public has recog- 
nized it as such. The consequences 
of passage or defeat, of this provision 
or that provision of the bill, will long 
be with us. It may be that the char- 
acter of public and private education 
will be radically changed by any bill 
that is passed. Some candidates for 
public office, recognizing the interest 
of the public, and some office holders, 
seeking to keep in office, have felt 
it necessary to indicate their opposi- 
tion or support of the principle of 
federal aid to education. 


Adequate Program 


It is often argued that federal aid 
to education would be too expensive. 
But most of those who argue against 
the high cost assert that they are for 
adequate education and believe that 
education is worth what it costs. 
What they oppose is the cost to the 
federal government. But they neglect 
to offer a reasonable alternative. 

There have been radical changes in 
the economic life of our nation, and 
the nature and effect of these changes 
are widely recognized. These changes 
have required a reconsideration of 
our taxing policies in virtually all 
areas of public life. If the public 
school is to be adequately supported, 
we must use a taxing agency at least 
somewhat parallel in power and scope 
to the sources and nature of our na- 
tional wealth. The federal govern- 
ment is, it seems, the only agency of 
the public that meets this requirement. 

Another charge against the pro- 
posal that the federal government help 
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finance education is that some states 
are not carrying a fair share of the 
burden of the cost of education. This 
objection may be accepted as at least 
partly true. Yet many states actually 
spend a larger proportion of their 
income for education than do the 
“richer” states and still fall far behind 
them in support of their schools. The 
fact simply remains that some of our 
states cannot support an adequate 
program of education. 


Ability to Pay 


All states can contribute to but 
not all can bear the full burden of 
the cost of a really adequate educa- 
tion for all of their children, even if 
they devote a much larger part of 
their income to education than they 
now do. They could provide ade- 
quately for schools only at the expense 
of other essential services. 

The facts of our economic life set 
this problem and we must face it. 
General statements to the effect that 
the states are better able to support 
the schools than the federal govern- 
ment are simply not true. Moreover, 
as a matter of logic, the assertion that 
some states do not support education 
as well as they could does not, even 
if true, warrant the conclusion that 
state and local governments in gen- 
eral are able to support an adequate 
school system. 

It is often argued that the states 
should continue to support elementary 
and secondary education because they 
always have done so. The fallacy in- 
volved in this argument is obvious 
enough. We are entitled to continue 
our past practices into the present 
only if it is evident that no better 
way of solving our problems is avail- 
able. 

The genius of American life is 
placed in the wrong place when it 
is located in the means we have used 
to solve our problems. These means 
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are valuable not because of their own 
intrinsic nature, but because they were 
well ordered to reach the ends set 
in our conception of the democratic 
ideal. By glorification of means 
simply as means, it is not seen that 
the essential quality of American life 
is intelligent selection of means and 
ends and the proper ordering of one 
to the other. 

Just here, in intelligence, is found 
the essential genius in the American 
tradition. It is a fundamental error 
to locate that genius in the forms 
created by that intelligence. Thus in 
appearing to appeal to our tradition, 
this argument actually denies its es- 
sential element and bids us embrace 
the most crass of dogmatisms—that 
of applying the traditional forms of 
the past to the problems of the pres- 
ent just because those forms are tra- 
ditional. 

Another argument against federal 
aid to education is the danger of fed- 
eral control. This is the weakest 
argument of all. One who uses it in- 
dicates how completely he fails to 
grasp the intelligence and integrity of 
the American people. 

We have always believed that gov- 
ernment is an agency of the people 
and not something of which we are 
agencies. What is required, then, is 
not that we refuse to use this agency 
of ours, but rather that we decide 
when and how to use it and whether 
it is to be the agency of all the people 
or of only a few. In contending that 
the government is a priori our enemy, 
not to be used to attain our democratic 
ends, one gives aid and comfort to 
those who regard the state as some- 
how independent of and antagonistic 
to the people and not the servant of 
the people. 

This argument is not to be in- 
terpreted as a confention that govern- 
ment cannot act against the interests 
of the people or that just any type of 
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federal aid would be desirable. (It 
may well be, for example, that the 
present policy of accepting money 
through contracts with the Depart 
ment of Defense is far more dangerous 
to freedom in education than would 
be the acceptance of money through 
some specific federal aid bill.) The 
argument is to be interpreted as a 
contention that all government action 
in education is not necessarily inimical 
to the interests of the people. 

What must not be lost sight of is 
the fact that the money for federal 
aid does not come from the federal 
government in the final analysis. It 
comes from us taxpayers just as it 
must come in any case. The problem 
is what we shall use as a taxing 
agency. The old saw to the effect 
that he who pays the fiddler calls the 
tune is often used to oppose federal 
aid to education. But those who so 
use it fail to see, in this context at 
least, that we pay the fiddler, not the 
federal government. 


It’s Our Money 


The money comes from us. The 
question is how it can be most effec- 
tively collected and most efficiently 
used. It is passing strange that the 
same people who assert that “be- 
cause the federal government pays 
it also controls” are those who in 
another context are loudest in their 
assertions that the federal govern- 
ment is dependent on our money for 
its operation. 

Again it is we who pay. How we 
shall gather and distribute the money 
most effectively is the only problem 
involved on this point. Those who 
connect federal aid with federal con- 
trol are mistaking mere association for 
logical connection. This error is, of 
course, widespread in our national life 
at present but teachers, of all people, 
should not allow it to color their 
judgment. 
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W HEN the family of six adult sons 
and one daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
V. W. Hortin of Albion get together 
for an annual reunion, the topic of 
conversation some time or other is 


almost certain to be centered on 
school teaching. Mr. Hortin was a 
teacher for 25 years in Edwards 
County, and now all six of his sons 
are teachers. 

But this by no means represents 
all the school teachers at a gathering 
of the Hortins. All of the children are 
now married, and of. the seven “‘in- 
laws” two are school teachers now 
and four of the others have been. 
Thus, from a “family” of 16, 13 are 
teachers or ex-teachers. This is be- 
lieved to be a record. 


160 Years Experience 


A total of 124 years of teaching is 
represented by members of the im- 
mediate family, and the in-laws add 
36 years more, making a grand total 
of 160 years. 

Five of the six Hortin sons did 
their undergraduate work at McKen- 
dree College in Lebanon, and three 
were editors of the McKendree Re- 
view. 
Shurtleff College at Alton. Three 
received master’s degrees from the 
University of Illinois, and two from 
elsewhere. Two were football cap- 
tains. The five who are teaching in 
Illinois are members of the IEA and 
NEA, and one is an IEA division 
treasurer. 
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The sixth is a graduate of, 


With the Hortins of Edwards 
County, it’s a family custom 
to become a school teacher, 
Counting in-laws, they add up 
160 years of teaching experi- 
ence. Left to right are V. W. 
Hortin of Albion, 


and his six teacher 


a retired 
teacher, 
sons: Joseph, Virgil, Arthur, 


Duane, Charles, and Dale. 


Teaching Family 


The one daughter, Blanche, is not 
a teacher, but her husband, Dr. L. J. 
Hallam, formerly taught in Edwards 
County for two years. He is now 
a dentist at Fairfield. 

The eldest son, L. Joseph Hortin, 
is a professor of journalism at Ohio 
University, where he has taught for 
four years. He received his A.B. 
degree from McKendree College in 
1927, with the highest grade average 
in the 132-year history of the college. 
He was a member of the debate team 
and editor of the McKendree Review, 
the college newspaper. His M.A. de- 
gree was from Murray State College, 
Murray, Ky. 

His 26-year teaching record in- 
cludes two years in the rural schools 
of Edwards County, one year as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Livingston, 
19 years as professor of journalism at 
Murray State College, and four years 
as professor of journalism at Ohio 
University. 

L. J. has also been a newspaper 
editor, and a reporter for the Associ- 
ated Press and United Press. His 
wife, Mellie, who is a graduate of 
Murray State College, was a teacher 
for three years. 

The second Virgil Hortin, 
is football coach at Albion Community 
High School. He has taught a total 
of 18 years, all in Illinois. He is a 
graduate of Shurtleff College, with a 
Ph.B. degree. He was a football 
player, and captained the Shurtleff 
team his senior year. 


son, 


February, 


His teaching experience includes 
one year in a rural school in Edwards 
County, seven years at the Albion 
Grade School, one year at Crossville 
Community High School (athletic 
coach), and nine years at Albion 
Community High School (football 
coach). 

Virgil’s. wife is one of the three 
members of the Hortin clan not clas- 
sified as a teacher. 


Active in IEA 


The third son, Arthur E. Hortin, 
is head of the business department of 
Lawrénceville High School. He has 
taught 17 years, nine of them in 
Illinois. He has also been a football 
coach three years. He played football 
for McKendree College, which 
granted him his A.B. degree in 1932. 
Also at McKendree he was captain 
of the football team and president of 
the student association, a member of 
the debating team, and president of 
the junior class. His M.A. degree is 
from the University of Dayton. He 
has been city clerk of Bridgeport, and 
is now treasurer of the Southeastern 
Division of the IEA. 

His teaching record is: one year at 
Miami Military Institute, German- 
town, Ohio; seven years at Randolph 
High School, Englewood, Ohio ; three 
years at Bridgeport High School ; and 
six years at Lawrenceville High 
School. 

Mrs. Arthur E. Hortin, the former 
Miss Grace Boyd, attended McKen- 
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dree College and Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. She has taught eight 
years in the Bridgeport Public School. 
The fourth son, Duane W. Hortin, 
is another graduate of McKendree 
College (A.B., 1933), and another 
former editor of the McKendree Re- 
view. He received his A.M. degree 
from the University of Illinois in 
1940, and has also done graduate 
work at Butler University and at 
Southern Illinois University. He has 
taught a total of 18 years, all but one 
of them in Illinois. At present he is 
assistant principal of DuQuoin Town- 
ship High School, where he teaches 
American history. 

Following is the record of his teach- 
ing: two years in an Edwards County 
rural school ; one year as principal of 
McFall High School, McFall, Mo. ; 
six years as a teacher at Tamaroa 
High School, and one year as super- 
intendent of the grade and high 
schools at Tamaroa; and eight years 
as a teacher and assistant principal 
(3 years) at DuQuoin Township 
High School. 

His wife, the former Miss Hazel 
Corgan, attended Southern Illinois 
University, and taught for nine years 
in the Tamaroa public schools. For 
the last three years she has been con- 
ducting a private kindergarten in 
DuQuoin. 

The fifth son is Charles L. Hortin, 
now superintendent of the Crossville 
Unit District. He is also a graduate 
of McKendree College (A.B., 1938), 
and the University of Illinois (M.A., 
1949). He was the third brother to 
become editor of the McKendree Re- 
He was also president of the 
student body at McKendree. He 
served in World War II from 1942 
to 1946, attaining the rank of captain 
in army air corps. 

Giving credit for this service, he 
has a total of 13 years of teaching ex- 
perience, nine of them at Crossville. 


view. 


He was a teacher at the Crossville 
High School for four years before 
his four years’ army service, since 
when he has been with the Cross- 
ville Unit District for five years. He 
has been superintendent of the unit 
for three years. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hortin was grad- 
uated from Murray State College in 
1941 with a Bachelor of Music Educa- 
tion degree, and has done graduate 
work at Northwestern University. 
She has seven years of teaching ex- 
perience, two at Enfield High School 
and five at Crossville High School. 


Youngest Son 


The youngest son is Dale E. Hor- 
tin, who is now assistant principal 
and teacher of English, Latin, and 
mathematics at Clay City High 
School. He, like four of his brothers, 
is a graduate of McKendree College 
(A.B., 1939), and expects to receive 
an M.S. degree from the University 
of Illinois in June this year. He has 
taught seven years, and in addition 
spent four years in the army during 
World War II. 

His experience includes one year 
at Bone Gap Grade School, two 
years at Sailor Springs High School 
(coach), one year at Enfield High 
School, four years in the army, and 
three years at Clay City High School 
(assistant principal). 

Mrs. Dale E. Hortin is a first grade 
teacher in the Clay City Grade 
School. She attended McKendree 
College and the University of .Cin- 
cinnati, where she received a B.S. 
degree in 1940. She has done grad- 
uate work there, also. Her 
years of teaching experience include 
two years at Concord High School, 
Urbana, Ohio; one year at a high 
school in Bowersville, Ohio ; one year 
at a grade school in Urbana, Ohio; 
and three years at the Clay City 
Grade School. 


seven 





THE FIVE TEACHING WIVES of Hortin boys are pictured above. They are, left to right, Mrs. 
Dale E. Hortin of Clay City, Mrs. Charles L. Hortin of Crossville, Mrs. Arthur E. Hortin of 
Lawrenceville, Mrs. Duane W. Hortin of DuQuoin, and Mrs. L. Joseph Hortin of Athens, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virgil Hortin, extreme left, has never taught, so she stays in background. 
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Group Development Lab 
Scheduled for Summer 


The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will open its fifth 
summer season at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, with two three-week sessions in 
stead of the usual one. The first will be 
from June 17 to July 6 and the second 
from July 8 to Aug. 3. This decision has 
been made in an attempt to meet the 
ever increasing demand for the kind of 
training the laboratory is developing with 
out losing the benefit of the small group 

Approximately 80 applicants will be ac 
cepted for each of the two sessions. Pet 
involved in problems of working 
with groups in a training, consultant, o1 
leadership capacity in any field are eligible 
to apply. Criteria for selection will in 
clude occupation and geographic area 


sons 


The purpose of the training program is 
to sensitize trainees to the existence and 
nature of the dynamic forces operating in 
the small group. This is organized so 
that each trainee group of 15 to 20 
persons is enabled to use its own experi- 
ence as a laboratory example of group 
development. Group skills of analysis and 
leadership are practiced through the use 
of role-playing and observer techniques 
Concentrated clinics give training in the 
skills of the consultant and the trainer 
in human relations skills. There will also 
be opportunity to explore the role of the 
group in the larger social environment in 
which it exists. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the divi- 
sion of adult education service of the 
NEA and the research center for group 
dynamics of the University of Michigan, 
with the cooperation of the universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, California, Ohio State, 
and other educational institutions. Its 
year-round research and consultation pro- 
gram is supported by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. For 
further information, write to the NTLGD 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 
6, D.C > 


Nation To Observe 
Brotherhood Week 


President Truman has proclaimed the 

week of Feb. 18 to 25 as National Brother 
hood Week, and named Eric Johnston as 
general chairman. 
Werner W. Schroeder is to 
serve as Illinois chairman. Committee 
chairmen include Alexander H. Gunn, 
vice-president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Agency, advertising; James 
Stirton, central division manager of the 
American Broadcasting Co., radio; and 
A. T. Burch associate editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, press 


Attorney 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews will supply all types of aids for 
brotherhood programs such as literature, 
speakers manuals, films, filmstrips, and 


scripts for dramatic productions. The staff 
of the Chicago office of the Conference, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, is 
available to consult with program chait 
men or recommend trained speakers and 
discussion leaders 
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Delegates Deliberate 


At the 97th Annual Meeting, IEA representatives 


adopt a code of ethics, authorize committees on 


spiritual values and international relations, and 
set forth legislative and public relations goals. 


A. Hotel Sherman in Chicago, where 
the IEA has held its Annual Meeting 
for the past three years and plans to 
go for the next two years, the week 
between Christmas and New Year’s 
is known as the “school teachers’ 
week.’ 

Hotel employes know that teachers 
are not the stodgy individuals some 
persons may think some of them to 
be, but the employes also know that 
Illinois school men and women are 
serious about their professional as- 


sociation work. 

That was certainly true at the 97th 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, which was held 
Dec. 27, 28, and 29. The nearly 500 
elected representatives, and others 
who attended as observers, earned 
their two evenings of relaxation with 
long hours of hard work. 


Auld Lang Syne 


They began arriving on the day 
after Christmas, and were nearly all 
there by the time registration began 
Wednesday noon. Of course the early 
part was a time for meeting old 
friends—some of whom have been 
coming to IEA annual meetings for 
a long, long time. There was S. E. 
LeMarr of Mendota, for instance, 
who has been to 47 of the meetings— 
44 of them consecutive. And there 
were E. H. Lukenbill of Lincoln, 
whose record is 34 years; Miss Lucy 
Spires of Metamora, there for the 
28th time; L. R. Grimm, IEA re- 
search director, who has been to 28 
annual meetings ; and W. C. Handlin 
of Lincoln, a former president, who 
wasn't sure how many meetings he 
had attended but knew it was more 
than 25. 
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But there were many less-familiar 
faces, too—a healthy indication that 
although the profession has some con- 
tinuing leaders, it is also training new 
leaders as it goes along. 

Miss Spires was getting a bigger 
kick out of this convention than any 
of the other 27 she attended. This 
time she made herself a special he!er 
during the setting up of exhibits on 
the mezzanine. 

The exhibits were colorful and 
numerous, illustrating the services 
not only of the IEA itself but of 
its six affiliated sections, several of 
the local associations, and some re- 
lated educational groups. 

The Illinois Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools had al- 
ready held a morning meeting and 
luncheon, the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers had met, and the 
division presidents and the three 
governing committees (finance, pub- 
lic relations, and legislation) had held 
functional sessions before the first 
general activity began at 2:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday. 

This was at the discussion work- 
shops, conducted under 12 different 
headings to give delegates a preview 
of topics to come before the Represen- 
tative Assembly and gather any sug- 
gestions which might need to be pre- 
sented. Findings were mimeographed 
and made available the next morning. 

After the workshops, delegates at- 
tended their division meetings to 
present their credentials and discuss 
any action which the division might 
wish to propose. 

Then—unless they were on the 
nominating committee, the board of 
directors, or the staff—they were free 
to do as they wished until the Rep- 
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resentative Assembly opened Thurs- 
day morning. 

Pres. Edith T. Wentworth called 
the meeting to order promptly at 9 
a.m. Dr. Mervin Deems of Chicago 
Theological Seminary gave the invo- 
cation, Executive Committee Chair- 
man J. A. Mann presented the 
program, and Second Vice-President 
Louise Sullivan reported for the com- 
mittee on credentials and the auditing 
committee. Finance Chairman Mabel 
Schwarz presented an amended budget 
of $204,000 for association work in 
1950-51 and a proposed budget of 
$203,300 for 1951-52. Her report 
was approved. 

Legislative Program 

Then the delegates tackled the 
legislative program. They liked the 
printed program proposed by the 
committee on legislation and ex- 


plained by Chairman James E. Pease 
and members of the committee. They 
also approved three new items added 





—IEA photo by W. Stewart Williams 


Pres. Edith T. Wentworth wields the gavel 
to open the 97th Annual Meeting of IEA. 
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B. L. Smith takes the microphone to explain 


by the committee. These would seek 
legislation to provide for reasonable 
financial support for school systems 
which serve the children of families 
that live in trailer coaches, through 
legislation which requires a fair share 
of such support from trailer camp 
operators; establish an autonomous 
state teachers college board inde- 
pendent of state code departments ; 
and provide that the Teachers College 
Board be allowed to spend all of the 
funds appropriated in the 1949-51 
biennium. 


Another item added Friday morn- 
ing asks for such state support for 
Chicago Teachers College as the 
School Problems Commission may 
recommend. 

The full report of the legislative 
committee, as adopted, is presented 
on page 218. 

A report from the special committee 
on dues was presented by Elbert Ful- 
kerson of Carbondale and accepted 
for filing. Action was begun on the 
report of the public relations com- 
mittee, but was interrupted for a talk 
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the need for school aid from trailer camp owners. Sea Scouts assist on the assembly floor. 


by Miss Maria Van der Rijn of 
the Netherlands, and continued in the 
afternoon. 


Public Relations 


The big item in the public relations 
report was the proposed code of ethics 
for the teachers of Illinois. It was 
gone over with a fine-toothed comb, 
and many hairs were split. But in the 
end it was adopted with only two 
changes. The official code is pre- 
sented on the center spread of this 
magazine. 

The public relations committee was 
instructed to observe the operation of 
the code, and all IEA members were 
requested to promote understanding 
of it. 

An item relative to the Donald Du- 
Shane Memorial Defense Fund of the 
NEA was added to the report, and 
the items on National Security and 
FM Radio and Television were ex- 
panded. The resolutions adopted ap- 
pear on page 219. The platform and 
program, which remain essentially the 
same-from year to year, were adopted 
as presented. 
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Commission 


Dr. Bertrand L. Smith of Oak 
Park, chairman of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, reported on activities of 
the organization since it was author 
ized by the 1949 Representative As 
sembly, and presented six proposals 
and four which 
were passed. 

The recommendations were for as 
sociation support of legislative com 
mittee proposals pertaining to the 
State Examining Board, provisional 
certificates, improved minimum salary 
requirements, and an _ independent 
Teachers College Board 

The proposals were: 

1. That, in cooperation with teacher 
education institutions in Illinois, a re 
search study be made of present practices 
and programs of guidance and counseling 
in teacher education. 

2. That, in cooperation with the teacher- 
education institutions in Illinois, a con 
tinuous curriculum-development program 
be carried on in order to improve teacher 
education in this state 

3. That the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 


recommendations, 
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Standards be urged to implement the re- 
search recommendations in the field of 
general education that were made at the 
National Conference on Evaluative Cri- 
teria for Teacher - Education Programs, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
June 27-30, 1950. 

4. That the commission be authorized 
to prepare and publicize a statement per- 
taining to a reasonable teacher load, as 
a basis for building a professional and 
public concept of a fair teacher load. 

5. That the IEA board of directors ap- 
point a committce on higher education to 
explore the possibilities of, and assist in 
the organization of, a higher education 
association in Illinois which later may be 
affiliated as a section of the IEA. 

6. That the Commission on Teacher 
[Education and Professional Standards be 
authorized to continue its work during 
the ensuing year. 


Election of Officers 


lhe nominating committee report, 
presented by Mabel Schwarz, was 
adopted without change. Jewell A. 
Mann, superintendent of schools at 
Lawrenceville, who has been chair- 
man of the public relations committee 
jor three years, was elected president 
of the IEA for 1951-52, and Olin 
Stead, superintendent of schools at 
Carrollton, was chosen as third vice- 
president for a three-year term. He 
succeeds Bruce W. Merwin, profes- 
sor of education at Southern Illinois 
University. Paul Street, public rela- 
tions director at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, will be the 
new public relations chairman for 
three years. 

They will take office July 1, 1951. 

For three-year terms on the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle Board the 
assembly nominated E. H. Mellon of 
Champaign (city superintendent) and 
Floyd French of Princeton (county 
superintendent). Virgil Judge of Al- 
bion, a county superintendent, was 
chosen to fill an unexpired term. 
State 
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terms), the choices were: city super- 
intendent—W. L. Gard of Beards- 
town; and county superintendents— 
E. E. McCoy of Geneva, Northern 
District; Olen Smith of Carthage, 
Sam Arbuckle of Paris, and L. W. 
Hinton of Springfield, Central Dis- 
trict; and Sidney Hirons of Mt. 
Vernon, Southern District. Mr. Hin- 
ton will fill an unexpired term. 

For the Illinois State Examining 
Board, which issues teachers certifi- 
cates, W. P. Shepherd of Ottawa, a 
city superintendent of schools, was 
nominated to fill an unexpired term of 
two years. Ralph Arends of Normal, 
a county superintendent, and Anne 
Morrison of Rockford, a classroom 
teacher, were nominated for three- 
year terms. 

John Graham of LaSalle was the 
IEA nomination for a member of the 
board of trustees of the State Teachers 
Retirement System, to be elected by 
membership of the system by mail 
ballot May 1, 1951. 

Miss Helen Ryan, who is com- 
pleting a three-year term as one of 
the two NEA directors from Illinois, 
was nominated to succeed herself. 
The election will be held during the 
NEA convention in San Francisco 
in July, 1951. 


Grigsby Endorsed 


The assembly unanimously endorsed 
Paul A. Grigsby, general superin- 
tendent of Granite City Community 
Schools, for nomination for president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion at the San Francisco meeting. 
The delegates rose in a body for the 
endorsement. 

Section presidents (See photo on 
page 228.) also presented their reports 
on Thursday afternoon, and Irving F. 
Pearson, IEA executive secretary, 
presented the staff reports and a re- 
port on the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. 






Fe 


The boys’ and girls’ ensembles of Oak Park and River Forest High School sang, as separate 
groups and together, at the annual banquet of the Illinois Education Association. 
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Thursday evening was the “big’ 
night of the convention, with the an- 
nual banquet and social events. Toast- 
master W. R. MclIntosh, superin- 
tendent of schools at Rockford and 
a past-president of the IEA, rollicked 
the group with his “Scotch and 
chaser’’ jokes, which had a way of 
chasing through the introductions fol- 
lowing. Selections were sung by the 
Oak Park and River Forest High 
School boys’ and girls’ ensembles. 
President Wentworth presented the 
past-president’s key to E. E. Keener 
of Chicago, and introduced other 
guests at the table. 

The banquet speaker was Dr. Ethel 
J. Alpenfels, associate professor of 
education at New York University, 
whose subject was “The H-R Factor 
—Human Relations Today.” A con- 
densation of her address appears on 
page 217. 

Music for ballroom dancing after 
the banquet was provided by Del 
Baker and His Orchestra. Cloyd 
Griswold and His Four Singing Com- 
mandos had charge of the square 
dancing. In a third room, cards were 
played. Refreshments were provided 
by Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent 
of public instruction. 


Memberships 


Constitution and bylaws amend- 
ments having to do with IEA mem- 
berships and dues were presented 
Thursday afternoon and acted upon 
Friday morning. 

If these are ratified by the divisions, 
they will provide for three general 
classifications of membership in the 
IEA: active membership, with dues 
according to the schedule based on 
salary, for any person engaged in 
educational work in public schools or 
colleges in Illinois ; associate member- 
ship, at $2 a year, for any person not 
engaged in public educational work 
in Illinois ; and FTA membership, at 
$1 a year, for any member of any 
unit of Future Teachers of America. 

An associate member may not serve 
on the delegate body within the divi- 
sion. Retired teachers, however, may 
choose either associate or active mem- 
hership, if they are under any public 
teacher retirement system in IIlinois. 
If they choose active membership. 
they will pay the lowest rate of dues 
in the schedule. 

The IEA division to which one 
belongs will be determined by the 
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administrative center of the school 
district in which he works. 

An FTA member may become a 
member of a division, provided that: 
a) his membership shall not be counted 
in determining the number of dele- 
gates which the division is entitled to 
send to IEA conventions ; b) he may 
not hold office in the division; and 
c) the matter of additional dues for 
the division for such membership shall 
be left to the discretion of the division. 

New Section 

The Illinois Association of Curric- 
ulum Development was accepted as 
a section of the IEA, bringing to 
seven the number of such affiliated 
groups. The board of directors was 
authorized to study possible reorgani- 
zation of the Pupils and Teachers 
Reading Circle Boards and make 
recommendations to the next Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The board was 
also instructed to consider implemen- 
tation of a proposal for committees 
on spiritual values and international 
relations which was made by the 
president in an address to the as- 
sembly on Friday morning. (See 
page 204.) 

Unity of purpose through local, 
state, and national levels of the pro- 
fession was called for by NEA Di- 
rector Helen Ryan in her report that 
morning. 

The assembly ended on a national 
note as vendors Kit Carson and 
Thelma Elson sold candy kisses 
“redeemable in San Francisco after 
Paul Grigsby gets elected president 
of the NEA.” (P.S.—They collected 
$119.10!) 
Anthropologist Says: 
FACTS ALONE 
ARE NOT ENOUGH 


D.. ETHEL J. ALPENFELS, an an- 
thropologist who is associate pro- 
fessor of education at New York 
University, stressed the oneness of 
mankind and the responsibilities of 
teachers in creating attitudes, during 
her speech at the annual banquet of 
the IEA at Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago Dec. 28. 

The address was entitled, “The 
H-R Factor—Human Relations To- 
day.” A condensation follows: 

Today in our human relations we stand 
where the Alexandrian Greeks stood in 
the natural sciences—before a door that 
is closed and locked, yet behind which 
lies untold wealth for human dignity. 
Anthropology says if we are to open 
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Memorial Portrait 





This oil portrait of Robert C. Moore, first full-time executive secretary of the Illinois Educe- 
tion Association, was unveiled during the annual IEA banquet Dec. 28, 1950, by Pres. Edith T. 
Wentworth and the artist, Carl Tolpo of Chicago.. Mr. Moore, who headed the association 
from 1915 to 1938, died at Carlinville Sept. 6, 1950, at the age of 80. 





that door there are three things that 
teachers must do 

One is to teach the uniqueness of the 
human being and the common oneness of 
mankind. 

A second is to teach that our differences 
lie in culture and custom. The impor- 
tance for teachers is that there are 33% 
million first and second generation Amer- 
icans, and too many of their children 
live between two worlds—the old-world 
pattern of their homes and the new-world 
pattern which is the public schools 
and the children are the ones who always 
suffer. We must teach children to take 
pride in their national, racial, and re- 
ligious backgrounds that they may then 
contribute them to the United States. 

Third, we must teach that facts alone 
are not enough—that knowledge is power, 
but it is power to destroy as well as 
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We must do one thing more with 
our facts—we must interpret them, and 
in our interpretation give as many alterna- 


create 


tives as possible 

We have the responsibility to teach the 
facts but to remember that facts alone 
are not enough 

We have the responsibility to help create 
a rebirth of old moral, ethical, and spirit- 
ual values, and the willingness to act in 
the light of our facts even when they harm 
our own self-interest 

We have the responsibility to teach the 
truth and undo the half-truths that so 
long have been a part of our teaching 

We have the moral responsibility to 
stand up and fight for right and justice 
for all our citizens in the only place you 
and I ever can fight—in our own jobs, 
in our daily life, in our own hearts and 
souls 
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The legislative committee reviews its report before presenting it to the Representative Assembly. At table are L. R. Grimm, 


IEA research director, and J. E. Pease, committee chairman. |. 


F. Pearson, IEA executive secretary, is third from right. 


Legislative Program Adopted 


* Representative Assembly of 
the Illinois Education Association 
adopted the report of the legislative 
committee with three additions. The 
adopted report follows. New items 
are number 12 under School Finance, 
and numbers 4 and 5 under Program 
Extension, Federal Aid and Relations. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


i. To increase the state distributive fund 
until the amount contributed by the state 
to supplement local support shall fully 
guarantee an adequate foundation pro- 
gram, and to provide for deficiency ap- 
propriations to pay in full all claims 
against the fund. 

2. To provide adequate state financial 
assistance for pupil transportation; for 
the school lunch program; for excess cost 
in the education of all types of atypical 
‘hildren; and for vocational education. 

3. To provide adequate support for the 
education of children in state institutions; 
for the state institutions of higher learn- 
ing; and for the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

4. To provide more adequate sources of 
revenue, including a graduated income tax, 
fair assessment of both tangible and in- 
tangible property, and any legislation 
necessary to provide for the efficient col- 
lection of taxes, both current and delin- 
quent. 

5. To provide for the prorated distribu- 
tion to the original taxing bodies of all 
penalties and interest on delinquent taxes. 

6. To require school tax objectors to 
file copies of objections with the county 
clerk, the state’s attorney, clerks of the 
taxing bodies, and the county superintend- 
ent of schools (in the case of schools) ; 
to provide that state’s attorneys shall de- 
tend tax bodies in tax suits, unless the 
local bodies elect to employ their own 
attorneys; and to require a 10-day notice 
prior to the hearing on the tax objection 
suit. 

7. To authorize any school district to 
levy a special tax, based upon referendum, 
for the purpose of furnishing textbooks 
without cost to the pupils of the district. 
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8. To authorize state acceptance of any 
new federal aid granted to public schools 
and to provide for its distribution. 

9. To provide state aid for the con- 
struction of school buildings on an equal- 
ization basis. 

10. To provide for advertising and 
public bidding in the case of the sale of 
school bonds. 

11. To provide that funds raised by the 
schools from other than tax and tuition 
sources (e.g., cafeteria, milk, and athletic 
funds) may by school board resolution 
be under the custody of a bonded school 
district employee who shall present an 
annual audit to the board and a copy to 
the county superintendent of schools. 

12. To provide for reasonable financial 
support for school systems which serve the 
children of families that live in trailer 
coaches, through legislation which requires 
a fair share of such support from trailer 
camp operators. 


TEACHER-PUPIL WELFARE 

1. To require a minimum school year 
of 185 days, including legal holidays and 
days of institute. 

2. To remove conflicts as to ages of 
children in the laws on child labor, part- 
time continuation school, and compulsory 
attendance. 

3. To improve the 
scholarship law. 

4. To improve teacher certification pro- 
cedure and to provide for a greater num- 
ber of classroom teacher members on the 
State Examining Board. 

5. To improve as needed the laws on 
retirement, tenure and continuing contract, 
sick leave, equal pay, and minimum salary 
for teachers. 


REORGANIZATION, 
ADMINISTRATION, CODE 


1. To provide for a continuing state 
education commission. 

2. To promote organization of school 
districts into units of administration, 
supervision, support, and attendance cap- 
able of maintaining adequate educational 
programs. 

3. To include all territory of the state 
in districts actually operating four years 
of high school, and in districts actually 


teachers college 
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operating schools for elementary grades, 
preferably in 12-grade districts. 

4. To provide for the uniformity, clarifi- 
cation, and simplification of the laws per- 
taining to the changing of school district 
boundaries and the creation of new dis- 
tricts. 

5. To provide a reasonable uniformity 
in the constitution of school boards, in 
their election procedures, and in quorum 
requirements. 

6. To eliminate school township boards 
of trustees and provide for county boards 
of school trustees. 

7. To eliminate the office of school town- 
ship treasurer and provide for that of 
county school treasurer, but to permit 
larger school districts to designate their 
own treasurers. 

8. To liquidate township loanable funds 
with assets totaling less than a stipulated 
amount (possibly $10,000), and to place, 
with certain exceptions, the remaining 
township loanable funds under the ad- 
ministration of the county board of school 
trustees. 

9. To clarify the financial involvements 
resulting from reorganization, with special 
reference to bond issues, and assets and 
liabilities. 

10. To remove board of education dis- 
tricts from the controls of the Municipal 
Budget Act and place them under the 
budgeting and auditing supervision of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

11. To authorize county superintendents 
and boards of school trustees to hire 
qualified accountants to assist in the audit- 
ing of school accounts, to provide for the 
payment of fees for such services, and to 
provide that school trustees and county 
superintendents of schools may accept 
certified public accountants’ reports on 
local districts’ accounts. 


PROGRAM EXTENSION, 
FEDERAL AID AND RELATIONS 


1. To provide for the organization and 
support of junior colleges in the common 
school program, and to provide state aid 
therefor. 

2. To provide federal aid to enable the 
public schools to meet the increased costs 
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resulting from the demands on education 
to train successfully for modern living 
and citizenship, and to equalize educational 
opportunities in the public schools among 
the states, such federal aid to be given to 
public schools only. 

3. To provide constructive amendments 
to the state constitution. 

4. To establish an autonomous state 
teachers college board which would be in- 
dependent of state code departments. 

5. To provide that the Teachers College 
Board be allowed to spend all of the 
funds appropriated in the 1949-51 bien- 
nium. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL DISTRICT 


1. To provide sufficient state aid to 
absorb increased operating costs, to pro- 
vide for salary increases, and to provide 
for state aid to Chicago that will amount 
to a percentage more nearly equal to that 
given by a majority of other states to 
large cities. 





2. To strengthen the pension law for 
Chicago teachers. 

3. To provide for such state support for 
Chicago Teachers College as the School 
Problems Commission may recommend. 


Legislation Opposed 


The Representative Assembly also 
recommended that the following legis- 
lation be opposed : 

1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the total 
tax rates levied against property unless 
and until other adequate and dependable 
sources of revenue are provided. 

3. Further state legislation increasing 
instructional obligations unless provision 
is made for adequate financing. 

4. Any legislation which would sub- 
stitute the present social security pro- 
gram for the Illinois teacher retirement 
systems. 

5. Any legislation curtailing freedom 
of discussion and study, or legislation 
which interferes with citizenship activ- 





ities of teachers and is not applicable to 
responsible citizens in general. 

6. Legislation merging the educational 
and building funds. 

The assembly recommended that 
the association instruct the legislative 
committee and the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 
various parts and as a whole as expe- 
ditiously as is possible, and that it 
designate the executive secretary, Irv- 
ing F. Pearson, as official representa- 
tive and authorize him and his staff 
to represent the association in all mat- 
ters of legislation, working under the 
general direction of this committee or 
its executive committee ; and instruct 
them not only to prepare or have pre- 
pared the necessary bills to cover this 
program of legislation, but also after 
the introduction of such measures to 
support and defend them. 





P bk Klations 
RESOLUTIONS 


ee OF ETHICS for the teachers of 
Illinois was adopted by the IEA 
Representative Assembly during its 
97th Annual Meeting in Chicago Dec. 
27-29. The code was a part of the re- 
port of the public relations committee, 
which was accepted with minor 
changes and additions. The resolu- 
tions as adopted, follow: 


Education as Related to World Peace 
— The Illinois Education Association 
pledges its support to all worthy efforts 
to preserve and promote international 
understanding and world peace. The 
association approves the work done by 
the National Education Association in 
connection with uNEsco and the United 
Nations, and urges that the school teach 
the history, structure, activities, accom- 
plishments, and potentialities of these 
organizations. 

The association pledges its continued 
assistance and support to the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 

The association urges the continuance 
and extension of the exchange of teach- 
ers and students between the United 
States and foreign nations. 

National Security—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association affirms its support of 
the United Nations and of the United 
States government in their decisions to 
resist and repulse aggression. The asso- 
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ciation recognizes that we live in a world 
torn by social, political, and economic 
tensions and strife, and one in which the 
structures designed to provide peace 
have not yet been perfected. To be se- 
cure in the present world, a nation must 
be strong. It must be sturdy, too, in its 
faith in American idealism. In building 
strength for American citizenship, the 
schools are indispensable. In this field 
they are the first line of defense as is 
the military in the field of physical de- 
fense of the nation. 

The Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that national preparedness may 
be effected through universally improved 
public education, supplemented by such 
military service and training as may be 
required by the Congress of the United 
States to maintain an adequate national 
security program. 

Our education program should aim to 
establish in our people physical vigor, 
scientific knowledge, basic technical 
skills, and civic competence; therefore, 
the Illinois Education Association urges 
that any federal action in the field of 
education should be a _ reinforcement, 
implementation, and expansion of exist- 
ing programs without paralleling or dup- 
licating services of the schools and col- 
leges. 

Preservation of Democracy—The IIli- 


nois Education Association approves and 
affirms the following resolution of the 
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The public relations committee holds a pre- 
convention meeting, led by J. A. Mann, chair- 
man, and Claude E. Vick, director of pro- 
fessional and public relations for the IEA. 


National Education Association as 
passed in the 1950 convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association held in St. 
Louis, Mo.: 

“The National Education Association 
strongly asserts that all schools have an 
obligation to teach the rights, privileges, 
and the responsibilities of living in a 
democracy. 

“The responsibility of the schools is 
to teach the value of our American way 
of life, founded as it is on the dignity 
and worth of the individual; our youth 
should know it, believe in it, and live it 
continuously. 

“As a measure of defense against our 
most potent threat, our American schools 
should teach about communism and all 
forms of totalitarianism, including the 
principles and practices of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party in the 


(Continued on page 222) 
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RESPONSIBILITY TO THE CHILD 


1. PLACE THE CHILD FIRST—Since the schools are created for the boys and girls, the 
teacher should at all times respect the personality of each individual child as a member of 
a democratic society by being impartial, fair, courteous, and kind. 


2. KEEP PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCES—In order that good faith may at all times be 
maintained, the teacher should hold persona! information regarding relationships among 
teachers, pupils, and the home in strictest confidence, using it only in consultations in the 
interest of the child. 


3. REFUSE TO EXPLOIT YOUR POSITION—The teacher should never accept outside 
compensations for endorsements of school materials or textbooks, for tutoring pupils of his 
own classes, or for helping another secure a position. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY 
4. RESPECT YOUR COMMUNITY'S STANDARDS—The. teacher should respect, while 


attempting to improve, the standards and the accepted patterns of behavior of the com 
munity in which he is employed. 


5. ACCEPT FULL CITIZENSHIP—The teacher has both the right and the responsibility te 
function wholeheartedly as a citizen. He should not only claim his full right to criticiz! 
constructively and take a clear position on civic issues, but should also freely accept roles 
of leadership in the best interests of society. 


6. UPHOLD ACADEMIC FREEDOM—To promote democracy, the teacher should at all 
times uphold the principle of academic freedom and should direct full and free discussions 
of appropriate controversial issues, with the expectation that comparisons, contrasts, and 
interpretations will lead to an understanding, appreciation, acceptance, and practice of the 
principles of democracy. On the other hand, a teacher should not use his classroom 
privileges and prestige to promote partisan politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind, and should not endorse change in our society by any method 
other than those permitted by and protected by the constitutions of the United States and 
of the state of Illinois. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO CONTRACT . 


7. RESPECT CONTRACT—A contract, once signed, should be faithfully respected unles 
dissolved by mutual consent. In the interest of boys and girls, both the teacher and the 
school officials should give each other ample notification if a change in contract is to 
made. 

8. ASK NO UNDESERVED FAVORS—Since qualification should be the sole determining 
factor in appointment and promotion, the teacher should file application for a position only 
through the chief executive officer and should not use pressure on school officials to secu 
@ position or to obtain other favors. 

9. RESPECT EACH OTHER'S SECURITY—The teacher should not apply for a positio# 
currently held by another teacher. 

10. INSIST UPON FAIR COMPENSATION—While the amount of the salary should nev 
limit the willingness of the teacher to serve to his utmost ability, he should insist upon * 
salary commensurate with the demands laid upon him by society. He should not knowingly 
underbid a rival or agree to accept a salary lower than that provided by a recognitt 
schedule. 
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Adopted at the 97th Annual Meeting, Illinois Education Association 


December 28, 1950. 
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MINTC@S 000 


OF ILLINOIS 


\, REWARD PROFESSIONAL GROWTH—Members of the teaching profession should 
courage and nurture the professional growth of all teachers by promotion or other appro- 
wiate methods of recognition, and those who fail to recommend a worthy teacher for a 


d girls, 
ee etter position outside their school system because they do not desire to lose his services 
we acting unethically. 
Il times be 
ips among 
ions in te RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PROFESSION .. . 
_ |i2. BELIEVE IN TEACHING—The teacher should believe in his chosen profession, and his 
pt outsidelaiticism of it should be constructive and therefore based on the fundamental assumption 
pils of hishsf its worth. While he should be most alert to the defects within his profession, he should 


ect, while 
the co 


sibility te 
© critici 


be most quick to uphold its value and dignity before others. 


3. MAKE YOUR CRITICISM RESPONSIBLE—In order to build sound morale in the school 
ystem and in the profession, the teacher should be responsible in his efforts to improve the 
educational program; that is, he should take his suggestions or proposals directly to persons 
vho can effect changes. General, indiscriminate, “gossipy" criticism is unethical, unprofes- 
‘ional, and demoralizing to the school and to the profession. Standards of responsible criti- 
tim require that criticism of a colleague reach the colleague directly before going to his 
wperior, and that criticisms of superiors be presented directly before being presented to 
iheir superiors in order. The teacher should present matters which are detrimental to the 
velfare of the school to the duly responsible persons. 

Since responsible criticism which is essential to the improvement of the profession 


cept roles 
cannot exist if there is fear of reprisal or personal vindictiveness, everyone in education at 
uld at alljt! levels should strictly respect the right of the other to present criticisms frankly and 
discussions 
a? 4, RESPECT THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF OTHERS—The teacher should recognize that 
ele coal democratic procedure requires that official business be transacted only through the prop- 
er ell tly-designated channels of responsibility, and that there should be a mutual regard among 
persons holding different kinds of positions so that each respects the other's right to carry 


As and] the full responsibilities of his assignment. 


iS. SHARE PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY—Every teacher, no matter what his particu- 

lat assignment, should share in the responsibility of the profession at large for improving 

educational opportunities for all children and should, therefore, participate actively and 

unselfishly in his local, state, and national professional organizations. The teacher should 

be loyal to the duly elected leaders of his profession, always backing them so that they 
ed unles| may serve with the courage and confidence generated by the wholehearted support of loyal 
and the! constituents. 


is to 
l. MAINTAIN PROFESSIONAL EFFICIENCY—The teacher should maintain his own 
.. |éficiency by study, by travel, and by other means of keeping abreast of the trends in 
es tducation and the world in which he lives. It is his duty to apply the findings of the best 
o secur trent thinking and research, to encourage his colleagues in so doing, and, whenever 
possible, to make his own contributions. 


positior 7. BUILD A BETTER PROFESSION—The teacher should encourage able and sincere indi- 
viduals to enter the profession and discourage those who plan to use the profession merely 
a a steppingstone. 


upon | 8. JOIN THE "TEAM"—The job of all those engaged in educational work is a cooperative 

nowingl one and is most successful when it is performed in the cordial, generous spirit of teamwork. 

ognized itis then that the education of children is served most effectively. The cause of education 
equires that its members transcend jealousy, selfishness, and apathy. 


whe 
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PR RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued from page 219) 


United States. Teaching about commu- 
nism does not mean advocacy of com- 
munism. Such advocacy should not be 
permitted in American schools. 

“Members of the Communist Party 
shall not be employed in our schools. 
Communist organizations and Comrhu- 
nist-front organizations should be re- 
quired by law to register with the at- 
torney general of the United States. 

“The association charges the teaching 
profession with the obligation of provid- 
ing the best defense of democracy 
through full participation in making de- 
mocracy really live and work. 

“The association again reminds the 
public of the repeated pronouncements 
of our military leaders and statesmen 
that education is the basis of our na- 
tional security, and that a well-planned, 
adequately-supported system of free pub- 
lic schools is fundamental to the perpetu- 
ation of our American way of life.” 

The Illinois Education Association 
further approves and reaffirms the reso- 
lution as passed in the 1949 convention 
of the National Education Association 
in Boston: 

we we condemn the careless, in- 
correct, and unjust use of such words 
as ‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ to attack 
teachers and other persons who in point 
of fact are not Communists, but who 
merely have views different from those 
of their accusers. The whole spirit of 
free American education will be sub- 
verted unless teachers are free to think 
for themselves. It is because members 
of the Communist Party are required to 
surrender this right, as a consequence of 
becoming part of a movement charac- 
terized by conspiracy and calculated de- 
ceit, that they shall be excluded from 
employment as teachers and from mem- 
bership in the National Education As- 
sociation.” 


Educational Opportunities for Youth 
—The association believes that length- 
ening of the period of formal education 
of youth and extending school and other 
educational, social, recreational, guidance, 
and placement services to all youth of 
the community, constitute excellent 
means of improving citizenship. It, there- 
fore, calls upon schools throughout the 
state to be alert to the varied educational 
needs of present-day youth, and it urges 
school authorities to plan for a longer 
school year and to make adjustments in 
the school program needed to provide 
for all youth an adequate and well- 
rounded educational training. 


MidCentury Fundamentals—The IIli- 
nois Education Association wishes to 
support and give especial emphasis to 
the following resolution adopted by the 
National Education Association at its 
convention in St. Louis in July, 1950: 

“As the public schools face the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, the 
National Education Association recog- 
nizes the importance of the so-called 
tools of learning which are commonly 
known as fundamentals. 
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—IEA photo by W. Stewart Williams 


[EA BOARD FOR 1951-52 


The new board will take over on July |, 1951. 


Members of the board are, front row, left to 


right, Mabel Schwarz of Hinsdale, finance chairman; Mary LeMay of Ottawa, second vice- 
president; J. A. Mann of Lawrenceville, president; and Louise Sullivan of Joliet, first vice- 


president. 


Back row, left to right, Olin Stead of Carrollton, third vice-president; James 


E. Pease of La Grange, legislative chairman; and Paul Street of DeKalb, public relations 
chairman. Those leaving the board will be Edith T. Wentworth of DeKalb, outgoing president; 
and Bruce W. Merwin of Southern Illinois University, outgoing first vice-president. 





“It also recognizes the fact that the 
demands of 1950 upon the graduates of 
the schools are many times more ex- 
acting and complex than those of 1900. 
To meet these new and continually 
emerging needs, additional fundamen- 
tals, such as family living, life adjust- 
ment, physical and mental health, safety, 
wholesome recreation, and others have 
been added to forward-looking school 
programs everywhere. 

“These additional fundamentals mark 
the difference between the programs of 
modern schools and those of 50 years 
ago. The association commends the par- 
ticipation of committees and commis- 
sions of public-spirited citizens with 
parent-teacher associations, boards of 
education, and school staffs in the de- 
velopment and support of these modern 
programs of education, and welcomes 
the continuance of such participation.” 


Child Labor Laws—The association 
calls upon state and county officials for 
a rigid enforcement of the Child Labor 
Laws. 

Professional Needs—The Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association recommends the uni- 
versal adoption of fair and adequate 
salary schedules. It recommends that 
objective evidence of professional educa- 
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tion and successful experience, only, be 
used in the determination of salary sched- 
ules. It believes that merit rating should 
not be used as a basis of salary sched- 
uling; but it also believes that the pro- 
fession has a responsibility for its own 
improvement, and urges the development 
of attitudes of critical evaluation within 
the profession and the identification of 
the qualities of good teaching toward 
improvement of the job. 

The association urges the immediate 
discontinuance of the issuing of emer- 
gency certificates and of the granting 
of administrative approvals of persons 
who lack sufficient preparation for po- 
sitions to be occupied. 

The Illinois Education 
condemns the practice of using substi- 
tute teachers in lieu of full-time teachers 
with intent to reduce the pay for teach- 
ers and to avoid the provisions of the 
tenure law. 


Equal Rights—The Illinois Education 
Association advocates, as a logical ex- 
tension of the principles of democracy, 
that men and women teachers should 
have equal status within their profession. 


Teacher Recruitment—The _ Illinois 
Education Association recommends to 
the members of the teaching profession 


Association 
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“I'd like to get a loan,” a teacher told us 
recently. “But school work keeps me so 
busy, I just can’t find the time to visit you.” 


If that’s your problem, you'll be pleased 
to learn you can get a loan from 
without taking the time to visit our office. 
Here is all you need do: 


1. Send coupon to Personal office near- 
est you. 

2. Fill out and return the simplified ap- 
plication form which will be sent to you. 
3. Upon approval—usually a day or so— 


you will receive check and payment book 
through the mails. 





There is one or more Personal Fi- 
nance Co. offices in the following cities. 
See phone book for office nearest you. 


ALTON ELGIN 
CHAMPAIGN EVANSTON 
CHICAGO (10 offices) HULL 
CICERO OAK PARK 
E. ST. LOUIS QUINCY 
ROCKFORD 
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LOANS ENTIRELY BY 





4. You may make your monthly pay- 
ment by mail, also. 


NO OUTSIDERS INVOLVED Even 
though you’re a stranger to us, you can 
get the loan on your own at Personal. 
We've been serving your profession for 
over 35 years so we know teachers are 
sound, reliable people. 


LOANS MADE YOUR WAY! Wher- 
ever possible, the details of your loan will 
be arranged your way. For example, you 
select the most convenient payment date 
and amount. And you have the privilege 
of repaying your loan in full at any time. 

















MAIL! 


Don’t borrow unnecessarily. However, 
if a loan will serve a constructive purpose 
—like taking care of medical or dental 
work, paying leftover bills, repairing car 
or home—use your good name to get the 


cash at Personal . 


SEND COUPON, PHONE, 

OR COME IN For a loan by mail, send 
coupon. If you're in a hurry, phone the 
nearest Personal office and a one-trip loan 
will be arranged. Or, if you’re in the 
neighborhood, come in. 






RB; COMPANY THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 
@rsonal FINANCE CO. feos, 





MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEAREST Pexwonal OFFICE! 
Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN application form. I should like to 
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and to teacher-training institutions the 
recruitment of capable high school stu- 
dents and graduates for education in the 
teachers colleges, and colleges of edu- 
cation; and that adequate finances be 
made available to provide facilities to 
care for increased enrollments in order 
that the supply of adequately trained 
teachers may meet the needs. To that 
end, the association urges that high 
school principals and guidance counsel- 
ors promote the use of the state teach- 
ers college scholarships which are avail- 
able to superior high school graduates 
who wish to prepare to teach. It urges 
divisions, local teacher associations, and 
individual teachers to deliberately plan 
for the selection and recruitment of cap- 
able students into the teaching field. 

Social Security—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association commends the United 
States Congress and the President of the 
United States for the extension of Social 
Security to thousands who need such 
protection, and for excluding public em- 
ployees, such as Illinois teachers, who 
are protected by state or local retirement 
systems. 

Federal Support—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association favors federal assistance 
to the nation’s public schools, such as- 
sistance to be free from federal control, 
and requests its executive secretary and 
its National Education Association di- 
rectors to continue to solicit congress- 
sional support for legislation to this end. 
The Illinois Education Association rec- 
ommends that its members and the pub- 
lic request Illinois congressmen to sup- 
port federal aid to the public schools— 
such aid being essential to the national 
welfare. 

Limitations on Federal Taxes—The 
Illinois Education Association opposes 
any amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which would establish 
limitations upon federal income, inheri- 
tance, and gift taxes. 

Professional Responsibilities—Im- 
provement in the economic position of 
the teaching profession adds new empha- 
sis to the professional obligations of all 
members. Therefore the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association urges that: 

A. Each member of the profession ac- 
cept responsibility for his professional 
growth and his contribution to education, 
and for continuous membership in local, 
state, and national education associations. 

B. Each member accept responsibility 
for the establishment of sound school 
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policies and the improvement of school 
practices. Such acceptance will result in 
democratic procedures in both the an- 
alysis and the solution of school prob- 
lems. 

C. All members participate through 
committees of their own choosing in 
matters affecting salary schedules, teach- 
ing conditions, contractual relationships, 
tenure, sick leave, and _ retirement 
benefits. 

D. Each member improve the status 
of education by participation or leader- 
ship in professional organizations, in 
continuous public relations programs 
and in community services. 

E. Boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators be encouraged to provide 
time for teachers to participate in their 
professional organization without loss of 
pay. 
F. All members recognize the unusual 
responsibilities which they hold as teach- 
ers guiding the thinking of young people, 
and that, while claiming their full rights 
of academic freedom, in the discussion 
of controversial issues they try at all 
times to be unprejudiced, honest, and 
sincere. 

Donald DuShane Memorial Defense 
Funds—The Illinois Education Associa- 
tion recommends that the Donald Du- 
Shane Memorial Defense Fund of the 
National Education Association be pub- 


licized and supported by the members of 


our organization. 

Code of Ethics—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association recognizes the following 
statement of principles as the official 
code of ethics of this association: (The 
code appears on the center spread of 
this issue.) 

Promoting the Code of Ethics—This 
assembly instructs the public relations 
committee of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation to observe the operation of the 
official code of ethics as adopted by this 
assembly and further instructs this com- 
mittee, the IEA staff, and all members 
of the association to promote the widest 
possible understanding of this code among 
members of the profession. 

School Reorganization—The [Illinois 
Education Association reaffirms its belief 
in the present school district reorganiza- 
tion program in Illinois, and commends 
the progress that has been made thus 
far. It urges the continuance of the pro- 
gram of reorganization on the basis of 
critical examination of already reorgan- 
ized territory and areas not yet affected. 
It urges careful evaluation of the pro- 
grams of education to be applied in the 
new districts. 

Housing—tThe Illinois Education As- 
sociation, realizing the present inade- 
quacy of school housing in many com- 
munities, the great need for a program 
for rehabilitation of present buildings, 
and the potential need for additional 
housing in light of anticipated increased 
enrollments, urges that local communi- 
ties and state and federal governments 
take positive steps to meet such needs. 

National Board of Education—The 
Hlinois Education Association urges the 
Congress to establish the United States 
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Office of Education as an independent 
agency of the federal government under 
the control of a national board of edy- 
cation. The association recommends that 
this board, selected on a non-partisan 
basis, be composed of representative lay- 
men who shall be appointed by the 
President to long, overlapping terms, 

It further recommends that a profes- 
sionally qualified commissioner of edu- 
cation, responsible to the board for the 
conduct of his office and the performance 
of his duties, be selected by the board 
to serve as its executive officer. 

The Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that neither the federal board of 
education nor the commissioner of edu- 
cation shall at any time usurp the pre- 
rogatives of state and local governments. 

Non-Segregation—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association endorses the principles 
of non-segregation of groups because of 
race, color, or creed within the public 
schools of the state of Illinois, and calls 
upon the responsible authorities to en- 
force the laws of the state prohibiting 
such segregation. 

FM Radio and Television—The IIli- 
nois Education Association believes that 
frequency modulation and television hold 
great possibilities for practical assistance 
to the public schools. Failure to inaug- 
urate such services in Illinois may cause 
the schools of the state to lose the bene- 
fit of these resources. 

The public relations committee is in- 
structed to seek the allocation of chan- 
nels to the schools of Illinois. 

The Illinois Education Association 
urges commercial and entertainment en- 
terprises to give proper heed to the 
safety and well-being of children when 
planning and executing their programs. 

Service Recognition—The Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association honors members of 
the teaching profession now or presently 
serving the nation in its armed forces. 
It urges local districts to plan to return 
these defenders of democracy to their 
teaching positions when they return from 
military service. 

Robert C. Moore Memorial—Robert 
C. Moore, first executive secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association, served 
admirably in this capacity from 1915 to 
1938, at which time he retired. Grateful 
for the contribution of Mr. Moore to 
educational and professional welfare in 
Illinois, the association directs its board 
of directors to prepare a suitable me- 
morial honoring him. 

Appreciation—The Illinois Education 
Association expresses appreciation and 
gratitude to all who have participated in 
the program of the annual meeting, to 
the public, press, and radio for their co- 
operation and support, and to the mem- 
bers of committees and organizations 
that contributed to the success of the 
convention. : 

The association expresses to its offi- 
cers and staff its gratitude for their 
achievements and services. It further- 
more expresses to various statewide 
organizations and lay leaders its apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for their splendid €0- 
operation in behalf of public education. 
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THE HOLT OWL S 
is ready to show you aN 


Holt ~ 


English Language 


Series 


AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM FOR GRADES 7 THROUGH [2 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER has said of it... 





“In the pages that have emerged from the collective work of Naomi CHASE, HELEN 
OLson, EpNA STERLING, and HaRoLp Husesy, I see again and again something the school- 
books of my youth had not: a purposeful, clear, focussed intention to make the study of 
English not merely the acquisition of linguistic information, but a pulsing vital element 
in the life of every student, something vocational in the best meaning of the word—a 
start, not just to using the mother tongue correctly, but along the road to happiness 
and fulfillment.” 


We claim for it six points of superiority... 


| Broad scope ] — reading, listening, speaking, writing 

strong [ motivation] through natural social situati leading to tery of language skills as 
need arises, and to desirable social attitudes as well 

Emphasis on in the language cycle, before expression 

Wai-tst f ergenizerion | providing a program of teaching and reteaching, repetitive and cumu- 


lative but never tiresome 


Consistent parallel program of 


(one for the first three books, and a more mature one for the last three), 
{ REFERENCE SECTION { cross-referenced to the text of each book—no purchase of separate hand- 
books of correct usage necessary 














There is for each textbook an elaborate Teacher’s Handbook which not only states 
the basic pedagogy of the series but also gives the teacher who may want them 
directions for the most effective use of these keen teaching-and-learning tools. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
600 West Van Buren Street Chicago 7, Illinois 
536 Mission Street San Francisco 5, California 
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ne groups held meetings in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
IEA Representative Assembly at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Dec. 27-29. 


County Superintendents 


The Illinois Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools met at 9 a.m. 
Wednesday, Dec. 27, with Pres. Justus 
A. Gibson as chairman. 

The program opened with a discussion 
of the “Place of the County Superinten- 
dent in Supervision and Recognition” by 
C. C. Byerly, Robert Ring, Albert Bur- 
gard, and Louis Hollmeyer of the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Emphasis was placed on the more 
active participation of county superin- 
tendents in in-service training programs 
for teachers in workshops and extension 
courses. The tendency, the speakers said, 
is for county superintendents to play a 
greater and greater part in the recogni- 
tion of schools and in the certification of 
teachers. 

Harold Norman, Chicago attorney and 
member of the School Problems Com- 
mission, presented tentative recommen- 
dations to be made by the commission to 
the legislature. Greatest interest was in 
the recommended state aid appropriation, 
the replacement of township trustees and 
treasurers by a county board of trustees 
and a county school treasurer (the 
county superintendent); increase in re- 
imbursement for transportation; and re- 
codification of the school code, especially 
in relation to more uniformity in election 
of school boards. 

At the business meeting in the morn- 
ing the following committees were an- 





re-elected 
Lucile Goodrich of Pontiac, left, as secretary- 
treasurer, and chose Horace Brown of Shaw- 
neetown as vice-president and Louis Bottino 
of Joliet as president. 
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IEA photos by Christine Brown 
VERNON L. NICKELL, superintendent of 


public instruction, spoke on unity of defense 
and education at the county superintendents’ 
luncheon. Harold Hand, left, was the main 
speaker. At right are Justus Gibson, presi- 
dent of the association, and Lucile Goodrich, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Abo— 


Several Other Groups Meet 
During IEA Annual Meeting 


nounced: certification—L. V. Morgan, W. 
A. Bozarth, and Ned Carleton; policy— 
Paul Conklin, Ruel Hall, and Horace 
Brown; supervision—Dale Wilson, Cloyd 
Wright, Marjorie Leinauer, Arthur White, 
Virgil Judge, and C. C. Byerly ex officio; 
legislation—Clarence Blair (chairman), 
John Deem (secretary), Wayne Dickey, 
Dale Wilson, Leslie Bedenbender, Arthur 
White, Ruel Hall, John Torrens, Justus 
Gibson, and George Wilkins. 

A report from the policy committee 
recommended a_ continuous legislative 
committee in the association, better com- 
munication between county superintendent 
blocks, and a three-day summer course for 
county superintendents. The last sugges- 
tion was made in the form of a motion 
and the executive committee was em- 
powered to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for such a course. 

The legislative committee recommended 
support of the county school trustee bill 
with the added suggestion that the popu- 
lation requirement for a school to appoint 
its own treasurer be raised above the 
1000 or 2000 now being suggested. They 
also supported elimination of emergency 
certificates, a clarification of the law on 
school entrance age requirements, and re- 
introduction of a bill which would do 
away with the election of unqualified 
county superintendents. 

Vernon L,. Nickell, state superintendent 
of public instruction, was presented at the 
luncheon and spoke on proposed programs 
of unity in defense and education. Harold 
Hand, luncheon speaker, described a local 
area consensus study being carried out 
through the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. 

In the afternoon nominations to the 
State Examining Board and the Pupils 
and Teachers Reading Circles were made 
and approved. E. C. Cooney, education 
director of the Illinois Conservation Camp, 
spoke on teaching of conservation and the 
work of the camp. Legal problems were 
discussed by Robert M. Cole of the IIli- 
nois Association of School Boards, and 
County Superintendents Paul Conklin, 
Wayne Dickey, and Sidney Hirons. 

The following officers for the new year 
were elected: president, Louis Bottino, 
Joliet; vice-president, Horace Brown, 
Shawneetown ; secretary-treasurer, Lu- 
cile Goodrich, Pontiac. 

The association disapproved a resolution 
presented to change county superintendent 
representation on the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle Board. 
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Classroom Teachers 

The work of the three IEA governing 
committees was explained at a luncheon 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers Dec. 27. Pres. John 
Hollowell presided. 

T. R. Carpenter, assistant to the super- 
intendent of schools at Freeport, reported 
on the duties of the finance committee, of 
which he is a member. He explained that 
the finance committee budgets the internal 
finances of the IEA, and also works to 
increase membership in the association. 

“The aim of the finance committee,” 
Mr. Carpenter said, “is to consider the 
spending of money wisely to promote the 
objectives, and not to make money.” 

When the budget is prepared it is sub- 
mitted to the board of directors, and then 
to the Representative Assembly. Budget- 
ing is closely related to the growth of the 
association. Greater income from dues 
brings about added services from the state 
organization—field service, help with ten- 
ure cases, etc. Added services call for 
more expenditures. 

Increased membership permits greater 
representation, Mr. Carpenter reminded. 
J. W. Graham, a teacher in the La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School and a 
member of the public relations committee, 
told the IACT members that classroom 
teachers are the most important public 
relations group. If teachers are to be 
leaders, he said, they must have a keener 
insight in the knowledge of what their 
profession stands for. They must not sit 
idle, but must find the right key to public 
relations and bring about the right sort 
of relationship with the public. There 
should not be scattered efforts of teachers, 
superintendent, and school board, but all 
should work together with one aim. They 
should study such things as the Butler 
Bill, the code of ethics, and school finance. 

Elsa Schuetze of East St. Louis spoke 
on legislation. She asked the group to 
get the aid of lay people in securing 
legislation for improvement of the schools. 
Legislation is needed, she said, to increase 
the distributive fund, do away with town- 
ship trustees, bond all persons who handle 
school money, and require a nine-months 
school term. She also urged school people 
to attack the reorganization problem and 
follow the proposed changes in the state 
constitution as a result of the gateway 
amendment. 


Elementary Principals 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Elementary School Principals Asso- 
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ciation was held Dec. 28, with approxi- 
mately 50 members, delegates, and officers 
of the association present. Pres. Leslie 
Lofdahl of Kishwaukee School in Rock- 
ford presided. 

Oren Gillespie of Centralia and Kathryn 
Ramsey of Edwardsville were elected to 
three-year terms on the board of directors, 
and L. F. Belcher of Gibson City was 
elected to replace Alice Brant of Windsor 
as treasurer. Officers re-elected were Les- 
tie Lofdahl of Rockford, president; Wal- 
ter Cook of Meredosia, vice-president ; 
and Henry Beach of Sterling, secretary. 


Mr. Lofdahl announced the dates of the 
summer and fall conferences, co-sponsored 
by the University of Illinois and the 
IESPA, as June 26 to 29 and (tentatively) 
Nov. 1 to 3. The theme of the summer 
conference is to be “Education for In- 
dividuaiity and Sociability.” IESPA will 
hold a noon luncheon on June 26 in con- 
nection with the conference. 

Joseph Murphy, representative from 
this area for the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, described 
plans for a tri-state elementary principal's 
workshop to be held in Chicago in the 
spring of 1952. The workshop would in- 
clude principals from Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

Wayne Butler, chairman of the profes- 
sional actions committee, described a work- 
shop held at NISTC last July 10 to 26, 
and announced plans for next summer’s 
workshop there. Dates for this and two 
or three other prospective workshops are 
to be announced later. He also discussed 
the curriculum work of the association 
and plans for the publication of the year- 
book. 

Two constitutional changes approved by 
the group will 1) change the annual meet- 
ing to a fall date to be determined by the 
executive board, and 2) change the terms 
of office of the president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer from one to two 
years, effective at next year’s election. 

Resolutions were. passed expressing ap- 
preciation to officials and others connected 
with the workshop at NISTC and the two 
conferences co-sponsored by IESPA and 
the U. of L., and to the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for its 
assistance. 

Other resolutions passed were: 

“Be it resolved that, whereas the current 
international conflict between totalitarian- 
ism and democracy constitutes a struggle 
for the minds of men, and whereas free 
public education is the most important 
democratizing agency in America, the 
financial support for education should not 
be sacrificed in favor of the tools of war 
but should be increased, and it is the 
professional, moral, and patriotic duty of 
every elementary school principal in Illi- 
nois to work tirelessly toward this end 
as one of his contributions to national 
defense.” 

“Be it resolved that, whereas the op- 
ponents of democracy are challenging its 
basic tenents to an extent unparalleled in 
history, and whereas most Americans long 
secure under the protections contained 
within freedom’s privileges have developed 
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a lethargy toward its blessings and a 
diminishing desire to practice faithfully 
its principles, it ts the patriotic duty of 
every elementary school principal to be- 
come a zealous proponent and practitioner 
of democracy in the classroom, in the 
building, and in the community in which 
he works.” 


Women Delegates 


The Women Delegates Association held 
a luncheon meeting on Dec. 28, with 123 
members present. Pres. Emilie Huck 
of Centralia presided. Jessie McCullouch 


of Joliet was in charge of ticket sales and 
Alice Shaw of Elwood acted as secretary 
in the absence of Florence Missman. 

Elsa Schuetze spoke on “Functions of 
the Women Delegates Association,” ex- 
plaining how the association is organized 
and how it operates. All women delegates 
to the IEA annual meeting are auto- 
matically members of the association, she 
said, and have the right to vote. 

Louella Niehaus, state coordinating 
chairman, called for reports from the divi- 
sion chairmen. Only one division, South- 
eastern, had no representative. 














New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 







P 
Teaching is such a 
pleasure when you come 
upon an aid like this record 
which makes history come alive 
and young people thrill with new 
understanding of America. 

Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address 
beautifully spoken with all the 
purity and dignity of its lovely 
English — against background of 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same 
voice gives ‘““The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 

The Whitneys (who wrote the flag 
story and put in time and sub- 
stance to get this record for 
schools) claim they’re “just plain, 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 
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helpful and interesting 


Lume 





The 


Gettysburg 
Address 


A special, new recording 
for schools. On reverse side 
“The Flag of the United 
States of America.” 









2 A 
everyday Americans” 
only trying to do their 
part to give young America 
deeper appreciation of this great 
nation and its builders. 





Used the year around, this record 
inspires classroom discussions and 
programs; compositions; art 
work; biography study. 

For other patriotic recordings 
you might inquire at your local 
record shop. 

If Further Interested — Record described 
above( Narrator, FRANKLYN MacCoRMACK ; 
Organist, HAROLD TurNER)—A Columbia 
12 in, recording; 78 r.p.m.—$2 postpaid. 
Just write THE WHITNEYS, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 40, 














The reports, in general, pointed out how 
women over the state have accepted the 
challenge of leadership. More women are 
sent as delegates to the IEA Representa- 
tive Assembly than formerly, and more 
women serve as chairmen of state and 


division governing committees. 

New officers elected were Ethelyn Kirk 
of Champaign, president; Ella Hise of 
Effingham, secretary-treasurer; and Emi- 
lie Huck of Centralia, state coordinating 
chairman 

Two amendments to the constitution and 
bylaws of the Women Delegates Associa- 
tion were adopted 

Section 3 was added to Article V of the 
constitution to read: “The executive com- 
mittee shall have the power to fill a 
vacancy in any office provided the member 
named is from the same division as the 
previous officer.” 

Article III of the bylaws was amended 
hy adding the words “The president and 
secretary-treasurer and ” at the begin- 
ning of the article. Article III now reads: 
“The president and secretary-treasurer 
and the screening committee shall be con- 
sidered an executive committee and in 
case of necessity for action between an- 
nual business meetings shall be empowered 
to act.” 

Horace Mann 

Effective servicing by the agent and the 
several types of insurance policies offered 
were discussed at the agents’ meeting of 
the Horace Mann Mutual insurance com- 
panies, held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
Dec, 29. Ninety persons, including agents, 
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CLIMBING PLANTS 


See... 
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field men, and three directors were present 
for the meeting and luncheon. 

A panel discussion covered miscellaneous 
questions on the new hospital and health 
and accident policies. Teacher liability 
and life insurance were also discussed. 

At the luncheon, Maurice Crew intro 
duced the directors and new agents, and 
recognized the agents who had led pro 
duction during the year. 


Phi Delta Kappa 
Fifty men of Phi Delta Kappa heard 
Walter Yust, editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, discuss the “Editing of Omnis- 





cience,” at a luncheon Dec. 28. Mr. Yust 
told many tales of errors, ty pographi- 
cal and otherwise. It now costs $6.50 a 
word and 14 months to change an article 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, in spite of 
which extensive changes are planned each 
year. One invention, such as nuclear fis- 
sion, may make changes necessary in 500 
articles. Eric May of Chicago was toast- 
master 


Delta Kappa Gamma 


A report on the White House Confer- 
ence was given at the Delta Kappa Gamma 
luncheon Dec. 28 by Miss Charlotte Meyer 





—IEA photo by W. Stewart Williams 


THE IESPA BOARD looked like this after an election at the association's annual meeting in 
Chicago Dec, 28. Left to right are Oren Gillespie of Centralia, board member; Henry Beach 
of Sterling, secretary; Kathryn Ramsey of Edwardsville, board member; Leslie Lofdahl of 
Rockford, president; Lizzie R. McReynolds of Urbana, board member; Walter Cook of 


Meredosia, vice-president; and L. F. Belcher of Gibson City, treasurer. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS’ | 
ew BOTANY Series 


TEACHES 
ESSENTIAL 
PROCESSES 


Shows growth and development by 
special photographic treatment... 
paced slowly to reveal details of 
actual motion. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 


PRICES AND RUNNING TIME 


write to: 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 






NEW YORK 29, N. 
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of Decatur and Miss Mary Endres of Mc- 
Henry. Miss Meyer, who was a member 
of the Illinois governor’s commission for 
the conference, told of the organization 
and general planning. Miss Endres de- 
scribed personalities and ideas from the 
conference itself. 

Paul V. Murray, vice-president and dean 
of the faculty of Mexico City College, 
told about this unusual 10-year-old Ameri- 
can school. 

Cecil C. Coombs of East St. Louis, state 
president, presided at the meeting. 


Speech Group Takes Stand 
On Contest Discussion 


The Illinois Speech Association has an- 
nounced its position in the current dis- 
cussion of contests on the secondary 
school level. 

In a special resolution, the association 
stated its belief that interscholastic speech 
contests, competently supervised and ad- 
ministered, provide vital and powerful mo- 
tivation, framework, and methodology for 
training in democratic participation. 
Therefore, the association recommended 
to the North Central Association that any 
move to eliminate interscholastic speech 
contests be postponed pending further in- 
vestigation, research, and inquiry. 


Schoolmasters Meet 

The Illinois Schoolmasters Club met at 
Wesleyan Center, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, on Friday after- 
noon and evening, Feb. 2. 





IEA photo by W. Stewart Williams 
THE SECTION COUNCIL (presidents of sections affiliated with the IEA) got together for 


this picture. Left to right are Dr. James M. McCallister of Herzl Branch, Chicago City 
College, Illinois Association of Junior Colleges; John M. Hollowell of Jacksonville, Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers; Gerald W. Smith of Moline, Illinois Secondary School 
Principals Association; Leslie Lofdahl of Rockford, Illinois Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation; E. L. Alexander of Edwardsville, Illinois Association of School Administrators; and 
Justus Gibson of Mt. Carmel, Illinois Association of County Superintendents of Schools. 





The program included a discussion of 
the “Across-the-Board Curriculum Proj- 
ect” by George N. Wells of Bloomington, 
S. B. Sullivan of DeKalb, Earl J. McNely 
of Gillespie, C. E. Spearman of Hinsdale, 
Hugh S. Bonar of Joliet, H. J. Phelps of 
Norris City, E. H. Schroth of Paxton, 
W. R. McIntosh of Rockford, and J. A 
Mann of Lawrenceville. 

Dr. D. W. Morris, president of South- 
University, was banquet 


CORRECTION 

The article, “Parents Meet 
Teachers,” on page 174 of the 
January ILLtinoIs Epucation, 
is by Greta Howse, principal of 
the Vine Street School at 
Shelbyville. Through error her 
name was printed as Gertrude 


ern Illinois Howse. 











speaker. 
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The Revised RA. 


Spelling Texts aes 
More phonics Svs 
More dictionary ae 


Immediate reteaching 
of oll spelling errors 


_New interest- \ a” e Textfilms to Help 

building material | “ 
Color used to help Poet You Teach 
you teach Geared into your text program, they visualize the 
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Now you can have the Wiest Conplle™ 


spelling program ever published. 
Goals In Spelling America’s most widely used spell- 


ing program now provides you with a kit of tools to make effective 


com 


spelling teaching easier. 








Spelling Magic 
Goals in "fe ~~ A New 
Skill Building Tool 


Thot focuses pupil learn- 
" is ‘ ing on the internal 
. dl structure of 
> words. 


training we 
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skills your pupils ies 
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St. Lovis3 Dallos | Posadenc 2 


‘ 
t 
Webster Publishing Company, St. Lovis 3, Mo. f GOALS IN SPELLING 
Gentlemen: Please tell me how the new 1951 GOALS IN ff : 
SPELLING program will improve my pupils’ mastery of § by Lembodor, Kenmoyer, & Wichey 
spelling skills. i Grades 1—8 with text-work- 
Bs books, cloth texts, skill books, 
1 textfilms, teacher's manvals and 
NAME POSITION i onswer books. 
ADDRESS SCHOOL : 
i Webster 
CITY ZONE _STATE ‘ Publishing Company 
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Covernor Recommends Full $160 Equalization, 
And Over-All Administration of Colleges 


Payment in full of the $160 equaliza- 
tion rate for state aid to schools, a raise in 
the gas tax for road improvement, and 
countywide uniformity in property taxa- 
tion figured prominently in Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s message to the opening ses- 
sion of the 67th General Assembly. 

His words on education were: 

“The 66th General Assembly took a 
notable forward step toward equalizing 
educational opportunities throughout the 
state and assuring a good common school 
education for every boy and girl. We are 
fortunate to have in this session the find- 
ings of the School Problems Commission 
established by the last legislature to study 
the problems of our common schools, in- 
cluding state aid. 

“Few legislative commissions have pro- 
duced more thoughtful and useful work. 
Under the chairmanship of Rep. W. O. 
Edwards, this commission’s findings 
should largely eliminate the pulling and 
hauling and haphazard approach to school 
legislation of many past sessions, It has 
defined for us the goal of a ‘foundation’ 
program which is nearly within our reach, 
and told us what it will cost. We know 
now precisely where we are trying to go, 
and we can measure against our other 
needs the steps we can take to get there. 

“With a gratifying concern for the 
state’s financial condition as a whole, the 
commission recommends a continuation of 
the present equalization rate of $160 per 
pupil. With larger enrollments and to 
pay claims in full at that rate would in- 
crease the common school distributive 
fund appropriation about $24 million. 
Such an increase in school aid is in my 
judgment consistent with sound policy and 
the ‘first things first’ yardstick, and I 
believe the money will be available on the 
basis of our present calculations. 


Higher Education 


“In higher education we have made dis- 
tinct progress in meeting the expanded 
academic requirements as well as build- 
ing and housing needs of the state colleges 
and universities. Our future policies in 
these respects must be dictated by our re- 
sources. The postwar peak in enroll- 
ments appears to have passed. Some 
essential capital improvements have been 
started and must be completed. But fur- 
ther building which can be deferred must 
be deferred. 

“The most urgent need now is to 
establish a better over-all administration. 
Three separate boards now divide control 
over the six state universities and colleges. 
There is little coordination. Confusion 
and rivalry complicate just and wise de- 
cisions on appropriations and other legis- 
lation related to higher education. 

“With a view to possible improvement in 
this situation the United States Office of 
Education has, at my request, examined 
the administration of tax-supported higher 
education in this state during the past 
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year. In the report of its study which will 
shortly be made available to you it did 
not attempt to say what plan of coordina- 
tion Illinois should adopt, but it offers 
several alternative plans to improve the 
present disorderly system. 

“For this biennium you appropriated 
over $128 million for our state-supported 
institutions of higher education. A public 
service so expensive and competing with 
privately-supported higher education 
should be considered as a single program 
and coordinated on a statewide basis. The 
budget requests of the several institutions 
should be equitably appraised on the basis 
of relative needs. There should be some 
competent over-all determination of the 
curriculum, the degrees offered, and the 
research programs at each institution. 
There should be a continuing evaluation of 
the operations at each, and a continuing 
study of the state’s needs for tax-sup- 
ported higher education. 

“If these controls are not exercised, how 
can we assure the taxpayer his money’s 
worth out of this costly service? And 
how can the legislature deal fairly, pru- 
dently, and intelligently with such intricate 
problems at six institutions? I hope that 
here again the 67th General Assembly will 
attack disorder and disintegration boldly 
and decisively.” 


Roads 


Recognizing the need for more high- 
way revenue, the governor proposed that 
the motor fuel tax rate be increased 2 
cents per gallon. He suggested that the 
resulting 5-cent tax be distributed 40 
percent to the state, 30 percent to the 
cities, and 30 percent to the counties, of 
which one quarter should be used for 
township roads. 

About the township roads he explained, 
“.. Aside from the importance of many 
of them as feeder roads in our commerce, 
in the last five years consolidations have 
reduced by more than 7000 the number of 
rural school districts. The number of 
rural pupils relying on bus transportation 
has increased tremendously. During the 
winter and spring pupils are often unable 
to reach school. In too many cases schools 
have to close because of impassable roads. 
Such conditions demand a remedy.” 

The county supervisor of assessments bill 
which the 66th General Assembly adopted 
to improve the administration of property 
taxation was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois. The gov- 
ernor, however, expressed the belief that 
there is still need for countywide uni- 
formity in property taxation. He urged 
the legislature “to explore all possibilities 
for replacing the invalidated bill by a 
new measure drafted to meet the court's 
objections to the old. While we have suf- 
fered a setback, the effort to rationalize 
our property tax procedures must not 
end.” 
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Art Education Foundation 
Seeks Interest in Projects 


The Art Education Foundation needs 
contributions to further its work. A non- 
profit corporation, the foundation’s pur- 
pose is to encourage young people pos- 
sessing intelligence, personality, and talent 
in art to enter the art teaching profession, 

Projects of the foundation include 
printed materials relative to art education 
as a career, a filmstrip to promote interest 
in the teaching of art, scholarships, and 
cooperation with existing organizations 
such as the Future Teachers of America, 

Serving on the board of directors of 
the foundation are: Mary McMullan of 
Peoria, president; George Barford of 
lilinois State Normal University, vice- 
president; Dr. F. Louis Hoover of ISNU, 
treasurer; Jane Palczynski of Chicago, 
secretary ; Ruth Blankmeyer of Oak Park, 
Harold A. Schultz of the University of 
Illinois, Norma Riehl of Decatur, Ruth 
Elliott of DeKalb, and Paul B. Swain 
of Macomb, directors. 

Contributions should be sent to Dr, F. 
Louis Hoover, treasurer, The Art Educa- 
tion Foundation, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. 


Mathematics Teachers 
Plan March Meeting 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 28-31, 1951, at Hotel William 
Penn. The complete program appears in 
the February issue of The Mathematics 
Teacher. 

The program is arranged to serve all 
teachers of mathematics from elementary 
through college, to help them to improve 
their teaching. Among the more than one 
hundred participants on the program are 
national leaders in mathematics educa- 
tion, people from allied and applied fields, 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, 
a program of sufficient variety to appeal 
to all teachers of mathematics. 

For further information write to H. 
W. Charlesworth, president, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
xc. 


U. of |. Fellowships and 
Assistantships Offered 


Fellowships and assistantships ranging 
in value from $600 to $1200 are available 
at the University of Illinois for the 1951- 
52 academic year. 

The U. of I. Graduate College an- 
nounced today the offering of first, second, 
and third year fellowships available to 
students in all departments and having 
stipends of $700 to $1000. Open in the 
department of philosophy are quarter-time 
and half-time assistantships up to $1200. 

Fellows and assistants are exempt from 
paying University tuition fees. 

Applications should be made to the 
Graduate College before Feb. 15 and to 
the department of philosophy before 
March 1. 
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FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA members 
from East and West high schools in Rockford 
acted as ushers at the IEA Northwestern Di- 
vision meeting Oct. 20. They are, left to 
right: Back row—Ronald Thompson, Marion 
White, West High School; Mary Lou John- 
son, East High School; Rachel Coxon, Betty 
Dreier, Nancy Ishizaki, WHS. Middle row— 
Elaine Siden, Lois Reed, EHS; Winifred 
Rhoades, Phyllis Joscelyn, WHS; Sue Carl- 
son, Virginia Blades, Marlene Seivonon, EHS. 
Front row—Louise Lani, WHS; Marjorie Hub- 


Classroom Teachers Plan 
Regional Conference 


The annual North Central Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, will 
be held in Des Moines, Iowa, in the 
Savery Hotel, on March 30-31. The con- 
ference is being planned by Miss Mary 
Van Horn of Newburgh, Indiana, the 
North Central Regional Director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 
The theme for the conference will be “In- 
dividual Responsibility—United Success.” 

Registration will begin at 3:30 p.m. Fri- 
day, March 30. The program at the first 
general session will consist of a panel by 
state department presidents, followed by 
a social hour. 

A breakfast for state department presi- 
dents and advisory council members is 
being planned for Saturday morning, 
March 31. The remainder of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to discussion groups 
to consider the following problems: public 
relations; reading, writing, and speaking 
for communication; developing legislative 
technics and programs; professionalizing 
the profession; building better schools 
through democratic participation; and 
reorganization of administrative units— 
what part shall classroom teachers play in 
solving the problems involved. The pro- 
gram will also include addresses by Mary 
Virginia Morris, president, and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

States included in the North Central 
Region are: Illinois; Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


UN Institute Planned 

The fourth United Nations Institute is 
to be held in Atlantic City Feb. 13 to 15. 
International leaders of importance and 
interest are to take part in the program, 
and a trip to the UN General Assembly or 
Security Council is planned. 
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Prof. E.T. McSwain Named 
Dean of Education at NU 

Prof. Eldridge T. McSwain, head of 
Northwestern’s University College since 
1948, has been appointed new dean of 
the School of Education at Northwestern, 
according to President J. Roscoe Miller. 
The appointment will be effective Sept 
1, 1951 

Prof. McSwain Dean James 
Monroe Hughes, who asked to be relieved 
of administrative duties in order to de 
vote more time to teaching and research 
Dr. Hughes, who has served as dean of 
education since 1945, will continue to 
serve as professor of education 


succeeds 








Attend Summer School on the Cool COLORADO Campus 


Enjoy Study and Recreation at Low Vacation Costs. 
Only $27 Weekly Covers Tuition, Fees, Board and Room 


Only a fifteen-minute walk from the 
foot of the Rockies in sight of year- 
round snow, the University of Colorado 
is an ideal place for summer study and 
recreation. The climate is unsurpassed 
—students from all over the country 
marvel at Boulder’s cool summer 
nights. Many sports and activities pro- 
mote friendliness among students and 
staff. 

A short distance away are the 
Continental Divide, Rocky Mountain 
National (Estes) Park, Denver, color- 
ful Central City—home of the famous 


summer festivals—and a number of 
“ghost” towns and present-day mining 
camps. 

Facilities for summer study are excel- 
lent. Supplementing the regular staff 
are outstanding professors from all 
over the country. A large library, 
well-equipped laboratories, classrooms, 
and sports facilities are available. 

In addition to the regular courses 
offered, there will be a varied program 
of workshops, conferences, institutes, 
field courses and cultural events. 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 


June 18 to July 20; 


July 23 to August 24 


Typical tuition and fees for a full program of work are: 5-week 
term, $56; 10-week session, $101. Reduced rates for Colorado residents. 
Charges are determined by the number of hours carried. Typical board 
and room rates are about $80 a 5-week term in comfortable University 
residences or other student living quarters. 

Come to the University of Colorado, where you can combine educa- 
tion, recreation, and a vacation at very reasonable rates. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are of- 
fered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Business, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Engineer- 
ing, English, Geography, Geology, History, 
Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, Law, 
Library Science, Mathematics, Mineralogy, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, Phar- 
macy, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and 
Speech. 


Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, language 
houses, creative arts program, conferences, 
concerts, lectures, etc. 
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FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 305 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 
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Dutch High School Principal Likes US Schools 


Holland 
freedom,” he asserted, but he thought 
that Americans give them too much. He 
would prefer a happy medium. However, 


“You may be proud of your schools, you 
may be proud of your education, and you 
may be proud of your teachers,” declared 
an enthusiastic Dutch high school prin- 
cipal who dropped in for a short visit at 
the IEA _ headquarters in Springfield 
Jan. 8 

Head of the HBS, or Higher Citizens 
School, in Amsterdam, and president of 
the Protestant Teachers Association (sec- 
ondary level) in the Netherlands, the 
visitor was A. T. De Groot. (The A is 
for Anne, which is a man’s name in the 
Netherlands, The feminine form is Anna.) 


NEA Guest 


Mr. De Groot had visited a lot of 
schools, chiefly in Ohio and Michigan, and 
talked before many groups since arriving 
in this country Sept. 28 on a trip financed 
by the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund. He 
had visited Harrison Technical High 
School and Parker High School in Chi- 
cago bhefore Christmas, and then during 
the holiday season when schools were 
closed took a trip to California (by bus, 
because it was cheaper), so he could 
tell his teachers about the western part 
of the United States as well as the eastern 
and middlewestern areas. 

The thing Mr. De Groot noticed most 
in this country was the amount of free- 
dom given to children, even in families. 


“We in give them too little 


he admired the fact that students here 
like so much, and there is little 
trouble with attendance. 

The discussion method employed in 
our schools impressed the Dutch visitor. 
He thought it could be used to advantage 
in the Netherlands schools, where teach- 
ing is done chiefly by the lecture method. 


school 


“Here the teachers and pupils form to- 
gether a community,” he observed. “In 
Holland we only tell that the teachers 
are the important persons. Here you tell 
that the pupils, too, are important.” 

He noticed that this education carries 
over into adult life, for Americans always 
are discussing things. 

Mr. De Groot’s high school, with 650 
pupils and 34 teachers, is considered large 
in the Netherlands. Coeducational, it 
stresses mathematics anc science. Only 
eight of the teachers are women. 

He would like to be able to offer his 
students elective courses as the US high 
schools do, but does not know which of 
the many required subjects could be 
dropped. The minimum of four languages 
is important, he feels, because of Holland's 
proximity to other countries and its re- 
liance on world trade. 
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Pupil Motivation 
Positive Mental Health 


328 S. Jefferson St. 
Chicago 6 


441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 
Atlanta 3 














The ROAD TO HEALTH Series || | 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 


Pupil’s and Teacher’s Editions 


A NEW approach to health education. 


| 
| A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory ac- 
| tivities ... games and stunts that motivate good health prac- 
tices and insure a functional health program. 


Consider These “Features 


Home-School Cooperation 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 


Morgan ° Landis 





Health Activities 


51 First St. 
San Francisco 5 


707 Browder St. 
Dallas 1 


York 3 
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—IEA photo by W. Stewart Williams 


Anne T. De Groot of Amsterdam is intro- 
duced to Illinois Education during visit here. 


His trip to America was the :fulfillment 
of a dream for the handsome Dutchman. 
He had planned to come here in 1923 
when, after a term as an irrigation en- 
gineer in the Dutch East Indies, he re- 
turned home to find that Holland had 
too many engineers but the United States 
did not have enough. However, a new 
immigration ruling would have prevented 
him frem bringing his bride, so he stayed 
in Holland and became a teacher. 

He has been a principal since 1939. He 
has a 25-year-old son who is a civil 
engineer and a younger son who is study- 
ing medicine. His wife is receiving his 
government salary while he is gone. (All 
Netherlands teachers are paid by the state, 
whether their schools are Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or “neutral.’’) 


At WOTP 


It was at the assembly of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession 
in Berne, Switzerland, in 1949 that Mr. 
De Groot learned about the possibility of 
visiting the United States as a guest of the 
NEA. While in Berne he met Ohioans 
Sarah Caldwell, former president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and Margaret Boyd of the NEA execu- 
tive committee, so it was natural that he 
should ask especially to visit Ohio. 

Now that he is in this country, Mr. 
De Groot is making the most of his trip, 
despite the fact that he cannot stay the 
whole six months but must be back at 
his school duties in February. He was 
anxious to have US teachers know that, 
“I am enjoying so much this wonderful 
country !” 


Hutchins Resigns As 
Chicago U. Head 


Robert M. Hutchins has resigned as 
chancellor of the University of Chicago 
to become executive secretary of the Ford 
Foundation. He was granted a leave ot 
absence beginning Jan. 1 to start his new 
duties. His formal resignation as chan- 
cellor and trustee of the university will 
become effective June 30, the end of the 
academic year. His home and office after 
June 30 will be in Pasadena, Calif. 
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Doctorate Candidates 
Supervise Students 


Valuable professional experience and 
the opportunity to work toward the doc- 
torate is being combined at the University 
of Illinois College of Education where 
supervision of student teachers is being 
done in part by advanced students, ac- 
cording to Prof. Merle M. Ohlsen, head of 
student teaching. 

Half-time appointments providing a 
modest income are available to candidates 
for the doctor’s degree who can present 
certain qualifications, Ohlsen has an- 
nounced, Duties involve consultation with 
the student teacher on his individual prob- 
lems and with both the student and the 
regular classroom teacher on the evalua- 
tion of the student’s work. 

Appointees must be certified to teach 
at the level and in the area of specializa- 
tion which they will supervise. They must 
have the master’s degree with at least six 
semester hours of graduate credit in 
education, and a minimum of two years 
of successful teaching experience. 

Under the terms of the half-time ap- 
pointment the supervisor of student teach- 
ing may carry up to three units in any 
of the graduate programs offered by the 
University of Illinois leading to the doctor 
of education or the Ph.D in education. 
Four units are considered a full load for 
the student who is not employed. 


1951 AASA Convention 
Planned For February 


Between 150 and 200 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the Illinois Breakfast 
scheduled during the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators’ convenion 
in Atlantic City, Feb. 17 to 22. The break- 
fast will be held at Hotel Traymore on 
Tuesday, Feb. 20. 

Lively discussions of problems and 65 
small group discussions are planned for 
the program of the convention. The cur- 
riculum, the superintendency, buildings, 
conservation, and unfinished business are 
prominent in the wide range of topics 
selected. 

Two Illinois administrators will lead 
discussion groups. Frederick F. Quinlan 
of Lake Forest will head the group on 
“Cutting Down the Lag Between Educa- 
tional Invention and Practice,” and Ro- 
land McCannon of Kaneville will lead the 
group discussing “Integrating the Reor- 
ganized Rural School District Into a 
Cohesive Working Unit.” The latter 
group will be a joint meeting of the 
AASA and the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 


Accredit Music Department 


Southern Illinois University’s music de- 
partment was recently recognized as a 
fully accredited member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. South- 
ern is the second state university in IIli- 
nois to be recognized by the association 
which is the only accrediting body for 
departments and schools of music in the 
United States and Canada. 
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SIU GRADS SUGGEST PROGRAM IMPROVEMENTS 


An opinionnaire circulated to 600 recent 
graduates of Southern Illinois University 
brought a 63 percent response and many 
suggestions for the improvement of 
teacher education programs. 

Among the suggestions were these: 

Provide increasingly more contacts with 
children. 

Place less emphasis upon education 
courses, as such, and more upon practice 
teaching and general education. 

Minimize theory, bookishness, and de- 
tachment in course work. 

Give more time to directed observation 
and practice teaching 

Allow greater freedom in practice teach- 
ing. 


Revise evaluative and marking practices 


Encourage cooperative planning and 
evaluation 

Stimulate professional interest and 
pride. 

Increase guidance and counselling serv 
ices. 

Continue to strengthen the faculty 

Give more attention to personality de 
velopment, to speech, and to preparation 
for home and family relationships, 

Select trainees for the profession with 
greater care. 

Provide varied experiences in co-cur 
ricular activities 


how much does a 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 





on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 


only $504) and ‘‘packaged”’ vacations 
cost as little as $538"! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's “packaged” Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


For further information cali at your nearest United office, or write: 


* 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


IN CHICAGO: Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 
Corner), Stevens Hotel Lobby and Midway Airport. 
Cali FRanklin 2-4900 or an authorized travel agent. 
*From Chicago, plus federal tax. 
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For TheTime of 


Your Life! 





SAIL SHELTERED SEAS 
TO AMERICA’S LAST 
COLORFUL FRONTIER 


Plan a vacation you'll always 


remember . . . a 12-day round-trip 
cruise to scenic Alaska. Travel the 
world-famous Inside Passage 
through waterways banked with 
towering peaks... visit bustling, 
modern cities still rich in frontier 
flavor of the Days of '98...relax and 


enjoy The Alaska Line's friendly 


hospitality and excellent cuisine. 





MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


See your Travel Agent or write 


Alaska Steamship Company, Seattle 


-——— eee 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Room 5, Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Please send me your new 1951 Cruise folder 


1 
1 
I 
l 
with full information for my vacation. | 
| 
! 





NAME 





ADDRESS 


STATE_____—— 


cityY¥ 


riy Why ¢ 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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| 
Fellowships Offered 
|For Study Abroad 


The Institute of International Educa- 
tion has announced a list of fellowships 
and scholarships for study abroad under 
its auspices during 1951-52. Countries in- 
cluded are Austria, Brazil (deadline Feb. 
15), England (deadline May 1), France, 
Germany, Italy, Latin America, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. 

General eligibility requirements for the 
awards are as follows: Unless otherwise 
indicated, a candidate must hold a bache- 
lor’s degree from an American college or 
university or be a graduate of a profes- 





| sional school of recognized standing (or 


meet this requirement by the summer of 
1951). 

He must present proof of: American 
citizenship; good academic record and 
capacity for independent study; ability to 
read, write, and speak the language of the 


| country in which he will study; good 
| moral character, personality, and adapta- 


bility ; good health. 

Unless otherwise stated, application is 
open to men and women, preferably those 
under 35 years of age. For appointments 
in France and for the Germanistic Society 
awards, applicants must be unmarried and 


| remain unmarried during the tenure of 
the award. 


All successful candidates are required 
to join the institute accident and sickness 
insurance plan for which the premium 
is $22. 

Applications on the required forms, with 


| complete credentials must be filed at the 
| Institute of 


International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., 
by March 1, 1951, except in a few cases 
where more time is allowed. 


Dr. W. J. Tudor In Greece 
On Fulbright Award 


Dr. William J. Tudor, formerly associ- 
ate professor of sociology at Southern 
Illinois University, arrived in Greece in 
January. He will teach and conduct 
advanced research in rural sociology at 
the Superior School of Agriculture in 
Athens. 

An award from the Fulbright Commis- 
sion enabled Dr. Tudor to receive the 
position in the Greek university. While 
in Athens, Dr. Tudor wil also serve as 
research consultant with the Near East 
Foundation. He will return to the US 
sometime during June of 1951. 


WISC Plans Conference 
On Public Relations 


“School Public Relations” has _ been 
chosen as the theme for the 1951 summer 
conference to be held at Western Illinois 
State College June 18-19. 

The program will be of interest to all 
people engaged in the field of education. 
Four general topics will be discussed by 
individuals known in the field of public 
relations. The topics are: What is Public 
Relations, School Public Relations Publics, 
Media and Techniques in Public Relations, 
and Special Problems in Public Relations. 
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Everybod 
Vrefers : 


Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 
CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 


vorite drawing crayon—bar 


none. Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are 
George Fielding, Jr. ¢ F. F. Varnas 
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TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for Tecchers of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Biology, English, General Science, Ger- 
man, History, Latin, Librarian, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Vocal Music, Auto Shop, 
Electric Shop, Forge Shop, Industrial 
Arts Shop, Machine Shop, Mechanical 
Drawing, Print Shop and Wood Shop. 
In the Chicago Public High Schools will 
be held April 23, 1951. Closing date for 
filing formal application forms and re- 
quired credentials is April 9, 1951. 


For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Fellowship Offered in 


Educational Measurement 

The American Educational Research As- 
sociation offers a fellowship in educa- 
tional measurement, made possible by a 
grant from World Book Co. The fellow- 
ship will provide a stipend of $2000. 

The person selected will pursue graduate 
studies at either the predoctoral or post- 
doctoral level, in the field of educational 
measurement at an institution of his 
choice in the metropolitan New York 
area, and receive the benefits of a sys- 
tematic program of practical experience in 
test research and development in the di- 
yision of test research and service of the 
World Book Co. and other testing 
agencies. 

Additional information may be obtained 
by writing Fellowship Award Committee, 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Applications for the school 
year 1951-52 must be received by March 
1, 1951. 





MIT Plans Summer Program 
For Science Teachers 


Science teachers fellowships provided 
by a grant from the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation will send 50 high and 
preparatory school teachers of science to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for six weeks beginning on Monday, July 
2, 1951. 

Designed to provide a review of funda- 
mental sciences as well as a survey of 
recent scientific advances, the program 
will include lectures and demonstrations 
by many prominent members of the MIT 
faculty. It will be under the general di- 
rection of Prof. Francis W. Sears, 
chairman of the institute’s summer pro- 








USE YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 
Now this great film can be shown 
at all schools or churches without 
ponderous or special equipment. In most cases, depending upon size of audience 
expected, the present 16mm projector you now use will suffice. 


“CHRIST 


NOW on 16mm film 

-.. the magnificent 

FULL-LENGTH, ALL- 
SOUND MOVIE 








AT LAST...a great need has been fulfilled! 


the KING” 





NOTE TO SCHOOL SUPTS. and PASTORS: 


If you wish, we will furnish free material for a survey 
of your potential audience, so that you can know in 
advance the attendance to expect. If interested, wire 
or write soon, since advance bookings are heavy. 





FOR BETTER SCHOOL SHOWS 

—Swank offers America’s finest film 
library—more than 2500 titles to choose 
from. Send for your free catalog today! 








For Complete Information 
WRITE OR WIRE 


(Gwann wation PICTURES. 


612 N. Skinker, St. Louis, Mo. 








gram for science teachers committee. 

The 1951 program, third in the five-year 
series, is open to science teachers in high 
and preparatory schools throughout the 
United States who are college graduates 
or have equivalent qualifications to carry 
on the courses. Applications must be 
made by April 1, 1951. Inquiries should 
be directed to Prof. Sears. 


ISNU To Dedicate Special 
Education Building 
The dedication of the $3,000,000 Special 


Education Building will climax a series 
of events to be held on the Illinois State 
Normal University campus Feb. 27 to 
March 2. 

This new structure, part of which has 
heen in use since September, 1950, will 
house the university health service as 
well as facilities for an expanded program 
tor the education of teachers for all 
types of handicapped children. 

Tentative plans for the four-day ob- 
servance include the annual Founders’ 
Day Dinner of the ISNU Alumni Associa- 
tion, a dinner planned by the campus FTA 
group, a student assembly, a conference 
lor teachers of special education, and the 











‘ION 





actual building dedication program. The 
dedication is scheduled for Capen Audi- 
torlum on the ISNU campus. 
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UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Thomas Dowling + Kenneth Freeman - Nan Lacy + James Tippett 





The books for Grades 4-5-6 to follow: 
EXPLAINING WHY, DISCOVERING 


THE JOHN C. 


Winston’s 


New Elementary Science Series 
An approach to Science through experiments 
and experiences. Each book contains beautiful 
full color drawings of scientific equipment, 
materials, experiments, animals, and plants. 


| WONDER WHY, Grade | 


128 pages with drawings on each page. 


SEEING WHY, Grade 2 


192 pages with 168 drawings. 


LEARNING WHY, Grade 3 


224 pages with 173 drawings. 


WHY, and UNDERSTANDING WHY 


WINSTON CO. 


2500 S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTER PRETING $ CIENCE for Funior High Schools 
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DO-IT FUN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Never a bouk like this before! 116 simple, 
entertaining ideas for children, 9 to 12, 
that they can do themselves—each on 


@ separate page. Easy-to-understand 
CARTOON STYLE. Rainy day fun, out- 
side fun, games and puzzles, holiday ideas, 


gifts, make-believe and ornaments. By 
Mary & Dale Goss (Book Ne. 1 in 
COTO 6.45 6 bo 00.06on cegcencesseveas $2.95 


LITTLE GAMES AND PARTIES 


Only book of its kind! Written for chil- 
dren under reading age, it’s designed to 
be read by the teacher to little folk in 
words they understand. Has complete 
directions for hundreds of games and 
parties in pictorial form. Beautifully 
illustrated. By Margaret Powers 

(Book No. 2 in coupon)............. $2.75 


BOATS, AIRPLANES AND KITES 


NEW REVISION of one of the most ap- 
pealing craft books ever published. More 
popular than ever before!. All kinds of 








projects up-to-the-minute designs 
create maximum interest. Every project 
tested. Detailed instructions, complete 
working drawings, many photos. By 
A. J. LaBerge (Book No. 3 

coupon) .. . 2.50 

ee ee ee ee 

CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 

For 50 Years The Manual Arts Press 

7050 Duroc Bldg. Peoria, Ill. eee 

Send books l 2 3 (Circle which) 


Enclosed $ Send COD —) Send for exam 


Send FREE JACK & JILL GAME 


Name 


School 


City State 


I FREE/ & JILL RACE from “Bo-it Fun For Boys & Girls 
10 days examination of books. CLIP & SEND IN COUPON 





 Hemgecneemartons enema Tine ow emma 


Confidential 








You can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 
to $500 on YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything strictly confi 
dential. School board, friends, merchants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months r 
For free particulars sent you in plain 
envelope, fill in coupon below 
and mail today. 
























| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 12 


| 15th and Harney - Omoha, Newbr. 
Nome_ EE 2 , —— 
Address 
| cit a State. 


ee ee 
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Look, HEAR, 10/// 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 


Birds Are Interesting (10 minutes, 
color, Encyclopedia Britannica Films*) 

“Tf an animal has feathers it’s a bird” 
and more than a dozen kinds in their 
habitats illustrate that a bird’s bill tells 
much about its life and habits. Arranged 
to be instructive while entertaining, the 
film notes differences in bill, feet, and 
wings; poses thought-provoking ques- 
tions. Defines and illustrates migrants, 
residents; classifies (swimmers and 
waders, perchers, and birds of prey), and 
relates ideas through a worldwide an- 
notated field trip to give background for 
science and language arts for the middle 
grades and up. 


Grouse of the Grasslands (10 minutes, 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films) 
~The prairie cock’s elaborate spring 
ritual, difficult to witness, at dawn on a 
Missouri grassland is recorded in clear 
close-up pictures and natural sound, 
each cock struts, booms, and argues with 
his neighbors. At the American Museum 
of Natural History a view of the prairie 
chicken habitat group stresses conserva- 
tion of the open fields and grass-banked 
streams, the home of the grouse, before 
the camera moves half-way across the 
continent to catch live birds dueling at 
the booming grounds. Hunters and non- 
hunters, young and old, listen and watch 
amazed. 


color, 


Bird Migration (10 minutes, color, 
Heidenkamp-Albertsen) — Pictures the 
mystery of bird migration for upper ele- 
mentary to adult groups. Presents a 
theory of the beginning of migration, and 
shows migrants, non-migrators, and ir- 
regular migrants, in real life pictures. On 


maps, traces four principal New World 
flyways, showing birds which travel 
them; cites the Arctic tern as champion 


distance flyer. 


The Wood Thrush, The Bluebird, and 
The Robin (each 10 minutes, color, Heid- 
enkamp-Albertsen) — Each film photo- 
graphs each bird busy at activities il- 
lustrating coloration; marking; size of 
male, female, and young; summer and 
winter range; habits of feeding, nesting, 
rearing young; and migration. Family 
characteristics are noted and related 
birds shown. With the bluebirds, wrens, 
starlings, and woodpeckers enter as 
friends and enemies. A young bird’s 
“hatching tool” is explained in the thrush 
film, with details for care of the young. 
Each film authentically records the birds’ 
songs, and good photography gives nest- 
side views of a season with the birds to 
please any age group. 


The Sun’s Family (10 minutes, Young 
America Films)—Simplified introduction 


* Films are lomm soun 1, black and white, “class 
room tested,” and may be secured from local dis- 
tributors. For those you are unable to locate, write 
Mrs. Pellett 

’ 
February, 


Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


to the size and distances of the universe 
and the nine satellites of our sun-star 
for upper elementary grades, uses models 
to show relative size, speed of movement, 
and orbit as each planet “ellipses” (not 
“circles”) the sun. Shows astronomers’ 
use of planetarium; photographs tele- 
scopic views of Mars, Saturn, and 
Jupiter. 


William Shakespeare: Background for 
His Works (15 minutes, color also, Cor- 
onet Films)—Pictures the land that gave 
its language and people to the man who 
brought life to its pageant of history, as 
the film asks, “What kind of age was the 
Elizabethan, and what kind of man was 
Shakespeare?” Glimpses the Globe and 
the Memorial Theater, on Avon, sug- 
gesting growth from courtyard plays; 
shows the “modern” language of the 
Shakespeare manuscripts. Excerpts from 
scenes prove characters as alive today 
as in their original settings through the 
writer’s masterful blending of poetry 
and life. Creates desire to read or re- 
read the plays, and suggests but does not 
chronicle the biography leaving the wish 
to learn more. 


Art and Life in Italy (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—History and 
tradition, the nature of the people and the 
land, help interpret famous examples of 
Italian artists’ work in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, fresco, and mosaic, 
shown in excellent photography. Indi- 
vidual expression of what the artist sees 
and feels is modified by influence of 
time and place, the film contends, giving 
means to understand art past and pres- 
ent. The film takes art out of museums 
and puts it in everyday life for junior 
high to adult interests in social studies 
and art. 





Avowal of Faith 


As teachers, we must be ever aware that 
we are members of a profession. In its 
literal sense this implies an open avowal 
of a faith in our calling and an expert 
knowledge of our tasks. In a wider sense 
it implies a confidence in the importance 
of the individual teacher as a factor in the 
integration and perpetuation of our cul- 
ture. 

The best public relations device our pro- 
fession can have is the teacher who }s 
proud of his work and honestly ce ynvinced 
of the importance of that work in bul- 
warking civilization against the barbarism 
that is always just beyond our gates and 
often within them. : 

-RicHarp C. McVey, vice-president, Chi- 
cago Division, and principal Vanderpoel 
School, Chicago 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by the edi- 
tor. You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find the products desired, write 
Inurnors Epucation. Your request for informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the producer. 





She taunts-him with "i 
mimicries of his own 


words. 




















“Phonoscope” films are music appre- 
ciation sound filmstrips for use with 15 
selected masterpieces of symphonic music 
by the great masters. Using any standard 
film-strip projector and any standard 
phonograph, a teacher familiar with these 
works can synchronize the film with the 


recordings. In the strip shown above, 
Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” en- 
counters a blonde. 

Flexiflat paste eliminates warping, 
wrinkling, and puckering in pasted paper 
items. Ideal where flatness, neatness, 
and permanence are desired. Can be 


water and brushes can be 
easily cleaned. Recommended for mount- 
ing pictures, scrapbooks, paper favors, 
bookbinding, etc. 


diluted with 








DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken as told by Doak Walker 

The thrilling story of the three-time All- 

American footbalil hero. 

272 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.00 








THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop 
A thrill-packed story of the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding of a football team. 

224 pp.; 5Y2x8Y%"'; 4-color jacket $1.50 


DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp 

| An unusual picture-story book about cir- 
(Ages 4-7) 

full color illustrations $1.50 


cus animals. 


64 pp.; 7x9"; 


MARY by Esther Buffler 

Story of a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 
(Ages 8 up) 

48 pp.; 62x8''; cover, jacket and 26 il- 
$1.50 





lustrations ore in full color 


TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson 
Story of life on a ranch in the Southwest 
in the early days. (Ages 12 up) 

120 pp.; 7x10°'; jacket and many illus- 
trations in full color $2.50 


STECK COMP 
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initialed 
school desks are a thing of the past when 


Scarred, worn, chipped, and 
they are covered with Fiberesin tops. 
Marks from ink, pencils, modeling clay, 
and other classroom supplies can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth. Children 
cannot carve their initials or doodle 
marks in it; cannot chip or peel it. Can 
be edge-finished without the use of metal 
molding or attached wood edges and 
can be shaped and finished just as the 
better grades of hardwood lumber. 

The subject, Mushrooms in Their Nat- 
ural Habitats, is covered in a unique kit 
that includes a 626-page text, 231 stereo- 
Kodachrome three-dimensional pictures, 
and a View-Master stereoscope. The 
text was written “around” the full color 
pictures which provides the user with the 
advantages of an actual foray the 
woods under the supervised direction of 
a qualified specialist. Designed for a 
wide range of readers; from the ad- 
vanced student or scientist to the less 
schooled person who desires accurate in- 
formation about “fleshy fungi.” Com- 
plete kit includes textbook, 33 View- 
Master reels, and one stereoscope. 


into 


Two new flash card games for teach- 
ing vowels. Quiet Pal Game shows chil- 
dren how the addition of a vowel letter, 
after another vowel in a word, changes 
the pronunciation of the first vowel. 
End-In-“E” Game teaches the changes 
in pronunciation of vowels that occur 
when the letter “e” is added at the end 
of a word. Fifteen flash cards in each 
set. 


Fifty cents per set. 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther 
Buffler (Ages 8 up) 

Story of a Latin American boy and girl 

near the Rio Grande. 

64 pp.; 7x9"; 50 full color 

illustrations $2.00 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST by Esse 


Forrester O'Brien 
Interesting stories about bears in Yellow- 
stone Nationa! Park. 
304 pp.; 6x9°""; many photographs $2.50 
WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? by Adda 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 
Story of Mama Bear and her three frisky 
ig 5gx7%""; illustrations in full 
color on every page $1.50 
BARNEY by Esse Forrester O'Brien 
How a Yellowstone Pork naturalist kid- 
napped and raised a baby beor. (All 
ages) 
64 pp.; 











6%x82"'; 22 photographs $1.50 





RODEO by Dorothy K. Bracken 
A big, beautifully 
book about a typical rodeo. 

32 pp.; 13x10°'; 32 illustrations 
in full color $2.00 


— AUSTIN, TEXAS 


illustrated 
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HEATH'S 


English Program for 
Grades | through 12 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 
Sterling and Others 


For grades 1-8. Published in 1950, 
its many adoptions include Kansas, 
Oregon, and Indiana. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 
5TH EDITION 


J. C. Tressler 


For grades 9-12. Published in 1950 
and already adopted in many states 
and hundreds of cities throughout 
the U. S. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN 
ACTION, 5TH EDITION 


Tressler and Shelmadine 


Just published! For grades 7-9. 


xx** 


The English Is Our Language Series 
is complete with Guides for Teach- 
ing and Studybooks; the English in 
Action Series has Teacher’s Man- 
uals and Practice Books and An- 
swer Books for each text. 





D. C. Heath 
and Com pany 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
Henry L. Fowkes, Chicago 
Kenneth B. McAfee, Wilmette 
Frances Mason, Evanston 
Walter S. Stanton, Urbana 
Russell Stephens, Paris 
Ethel J. Graff, Evanston 











TEACHERS! BORROW 






$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!-Easy!- Private! 


| you need money—any amount from $50 to $300— 
out and mail ‘this oad or complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY Ut plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 1 
! Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 





will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 

| your | signature only . epay in convenient monthly l 
nts—not to pay on ee = | pe 

| summer vacation if your a —— | 
mail this ad today! 





mailed in plain envelope. Cut out an 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 1-134 | 
| 10 STATE FINANCE S MOINES 8, IOWA i 
| NAME uéeawetieenie | 
| ADDRESS _- peenuneeumipnenet I 
Lorry — | 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 














50b. 22b. 5lb. 52b. 53b. 34b. 
55b. 56b. 57b. 12b. 58b. 45b. 
Name 
Address City State 
Subject Taught. Grade 
School Address. 
Enrollment: Boys. Girls 





Lee w ee eemem eee enn 














College of Education 


OUR 65th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary ades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially desi ~¢* courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 





ary, June, and July terms. tite for 
catalog. 
K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 128B, Evanston, Ili. | 











y 





The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, IHinois 
MEMBER NATA 


Ageney 











To be the first in your school with the new teach 
ing ideas and devices, watch the advertising col- 
umns in Inuinois Epucation. You will always 
save time by using the advertisers’ own coupons. 
The coupon in the first column is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


50b. A Miracle of Modern Chemistry 
is a chart which shows the derivatives 
which emanate from coal. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


22b.. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet in 
a practical way the needs of the aca- 
demic teacher, the specialist, and the ad- 
ministrator, and suggesting effective 
ways to develop a community-school 
program in nutrition education. (Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.) 


51b. New Mexico, the Land of En- 
chantment, is a 32-page_ illustrated 
booklet. 


—Ke TIRED?—~ 





mswer “Yes”, or answer “No”. 
Need more income? Start the flow. 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. , 














TEACHERS! 
ART AND HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


We specialize in ~“~« = Rendtesete projects 
pa a x ble cla: work in all 

de: good quality art and school supplies. 
rite. bea Ttetetere: 


E & E Craft Supplies, 2308 N. Raynor Ave., Joliet, Ill. 











ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
HOME OFFICE: Secseapendont 
25 £. JACKSON BvD. = YEP PST and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. 


SINCE 1885 Member NATA 


Efficient—Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 

















BOOKLET: “How to Raise 


FRE Money for School Projects.” 


Sent without cost or obligation. 
Write today. A postcard will do. 


HARRIS, RANDOLPH & BALDWIN, INC. 
112 Transit Bidg. Boston 15, Mass. 























CLINTO 


Member N.A.T.A. 32nd Year 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest or West, 
410-414 Weston Bidg. 






we can 
Enroll Now. 
Clinton. lowa 


find it for you. 











WHERE WOULD YOU 


L 


suburb 


private schoo 


IKE TO TEACH? 


In Coliemnin? Yospinaton? Oregon? Ftestéat Alaska? In some beautiful 
oO} uis, 

York City? In big city, or little 
1, college, o: 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Detroit, Cleveland, or 
‘town, or ‘in-between? In Public school, 
? + get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Milwaukee, Chicago. 





25 &. Jackson, Chicage 4, Ill. 











Teachers Agency 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


The picture in education is changing this year. 
Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that, 
wherever educators are needed, our service is 
nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








HUFE 


36 years’ superior placement service 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


MISSOULA, MONT. Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportunities, all 
departments—throughout all the West. 
fall or immediate vacancies. Free Life Membership. 


Register now for 











SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


GOOD SCHOOLS 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
Placements limited to California schools 
2416 Westweod Boulevard, Room 10, Los Angeles 24, California 


GOOD SALARIES 
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52b. 
Mexico is an illustrated map, 17 by 22 in. 


Historical Trails Through New 


53b. Official Highway Map of New 
Mexico (New Mexico State Tourist Bu- 
reau) 


34b. The Tachistoscope—an Invest- 
ment for School Learning is explained 
and analyzed in the current issue of 
“Visual Review.” This timely and inter- 
esting subject of flash-recognition train- 
ing is covered completely from correct 
classroom setting to record maintenance 
on improvement. The value of the train- 
ing as a regular part of the school pro- 
gram and valuable research findings are 
also covered. (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation) 


55b. Jack and Jill Game—an educa- 
tional game for elementary school chil- 
dren, is described and illustrated in full 
in a two-page circular. Shows young 
readers how to make and play the game. 
One side describes eleven craft books for 


children. (Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc.) 
56b. Hawaiian vacation folders con- 


taining complete itineraries, costs, etc., 
are available through United Air Lines 
offices. See ad in this issue or use cou- 
pon below. 


57b. Folder describing teaching aids 
and classroom materials on air transpor- 
tation. (United Air Lines) 


12b. Tape Recording in the Class- 
room has interesting new ideas for every 
classroom. Gives case histories of how 
and where tape recordings are used to 
lighten teachers’ work and improve stu- 
dent concentration. (Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co.) 


58b. The Co-ordinated Classroom is 
an illustrated, 48-page report by Dr. Dar- 
ell Boyd Harmon. It covers every phase 
of seating, lighting, and decoration prob- 
iems in the classroom and their effect 
on children’s posture, vision, and gen- 
eral welfare. (The American Seating 
Co.) 


45b. Booklet “How to Raise Money 
For School Projects” details complete 
plans and procedure for a group-selling 
campaign featuring personal stationery, 
name labels, and greeting cards. (Harris, 
Randolph and Baldwin, Inc.) 
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For Teachers 


Measuring Educational Achievement, Micheels 

and Karnes. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Cloth. 496 
Price, $4.50. 

Written as an aid to the instructor who makes 
his own tests and designs and other instruments 
for the measurement of educational achievement. 

Readiness for School Beginners, Gertrude H. 
Hildreth. World Book Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
382 pages. Price, $3.60. 

Practical, specific design for an enriched first- 

ade curriculum taking into consideration the 
whole child, the parent, and the teacher. 


Adult Education 


Adult Education—Current Trends and Prac- 
tices. UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16. 
Paper. 148 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

The book gives a sample of the most charac- 
teristic achievements of adult education in our 
time, presented in the form of articles by well- 
mown personalities in the field of culture and 
education from many countries. 


Drama 
Custer’s Last Sit, Claire Taylor. Eldridge 
Publishing Co. Paper. 25 pages. Price, 50 


cents. 

A modern farce in one act for three men and 
four women. Custer gets his first experience at 
baby-sitting. 

Junior Is a Genius, Robert St. Clair. Eldridge 
Publishing Co. Paper. 80 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Three-act farce using six men and five women. 
Homer, the would-be deep poet, puts up with 
everyone’s laughter as long as he can and is 
about to give up when a publisher convinces him 
and everyone else that the boy is a great humor- 
ist. 
So The Jury Was Hung, Jack Steele. Eldridge 
Publishing Co. Paper. 19 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

One-act farce. Jury contains only one man. 

School for Marriage, Albert Johnson. Eldridge 
Publishing Co. Paper. 65 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Comedy in three acts. Uses five men and 
seven women. Movie-struck Bunny discovers 
that life is complicated for the big stars, too. 

Meet Romeo Morgan, David Atlee Phillips. 
Eldridge Publishing Co. Paper. 94 pages. Price, 
60 cents. 

Three-act comedy for high school actors. Uses 
six men and six women. All his life Jimmy has 
been Bryan’s “kid brother.”” His big chance 
comes to substitute for Bryan as Romeo in the 
school play. He makes it a big success only to 
discover that the Juliet he really wants is the 
girl next door who has been hanging around all 
the time anyway. 

Margie and the Wolf Man, Robert St. Clair. 
Eldridge Publishing Co. Paper. 93 pages. Price, 
60 cents. 

A comedy mystery drama in three acts. Uses 
six men and five women. Margie tries to show 
her writer sister that the old boy friend is 
braver than the new by staging an attack by a 
carnival wolf man she erroneously believes to 
be a dummy. 

Thirty-One, Emil Zubryn. Eldridge Publishing 
Co. Paper. 17 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

A short one-act mystery drama for three 
men, one woman, and two men for bit-parts. 
Story of a doctor’s visit from an escaped lunatic 
on New Year’s Eve. 

Hurricane Harriet, Jean Provence. 
Publishing Co. Paper. 88 pages. 
cents. 

A farce in 
seven women. 

Rockabye Baby, Marguerite K. Phillips. El- 
dridge Publishing Co. Paper. 84 pages. Price, 
75 cents. 

A three-act comedy for 14 women. 


Eldridge 
Price, 75 


three acts for seven men and 


Guidance 


Let’s Listen to Youth, H. H. Remmers and 
G. G. Hackett. Science Research Associates. 
Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 40 cents per 
copy. 

A Better Living Booklet to show adults what 
Some teen-age problems are and how they can 
help young people solve them. 

Helping Youth Choose Careers, J. Anthony 
Humphreys. Science Research Associates. Paper. 
Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 40 cents per copy. 

A Better Living Booklet telling how parents 
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(Publishers listed in last column.) 


and teachers can help young people find the right 
career. 

School Subjects and Jobs, Lester J. Schloerb. 
Science Research Associates. Paper. 48 pages. 
Price, 40 cents per copy. 

Life Adjustment Booklet showing young people 
how high school subjects help them to prepare 
for future jobs. 

Your Future Is What You Make It. National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20. Paper. Illustrated. 30 
pages. 

Shows the youth how to go about insuring 
his future—from high school studies to getting 
the job and holding it. 


Literature 

Good Times Through Literature, Pooley, Poley, 
Leyda, and Zellhoefer. Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 576 pages. Price, $3.20. 
Guidebook, Gray, Pooley, Poley, Leyda, and Zell- 
hoefer. Paper. 336 pages. Think-It-Through 
Workbook. Gray and Horsman. Scott, Foresman 
and Co. Paper. Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, 
64 cents. 

Ninth-grade materials of a brand new series 
of high school anthologies called America Reads. 


Physical Education 

Physical Education in the School Child’s Day, 
McNeely and _ Schneider. Federal Security 
Agency. Office of Education.* Paper. Illustrated. 
94 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

The teacher or prospective teacher may find 
this bulletin useful for gaining insight into the 
purposes of physical education and the many 
opportunities the teacher may have to understand 
and help children. 

Square Dances of Today, Richard Kraus. A. S. 
Barnes and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 130 pages. 
Price, $3. 

A how-to-do-it text and manual which makes 
it possible for anyone to organize and conduct 
a square dance program. Contains 55 dances, 
traditional and modern, illustrations explaining 
each step, music for each dance, detailed infor- 
mation on how to teach squares and to call them 
and to organize and conduct the whole program. 


Public Relations 


Good Schools Don’t Just Happen! Science 
Research Associates. Paper. Illustrated. Price, 
10 cents. 

Shows the necessity for school-community 
cooperation. 


Sex Education 
Sex Education As Human Relations, Lester A. 


Kirkendall. Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 207 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Cloth. 351 pages. 
Price, $4.50. 


Gives facts on the sex activities, information, 
and attitudes of young people, and specialized 
facts and data. Planned to help every school 
deal with its own particular problems of sex 


education. 
Spelling 

My Spelling, grade 8, revised edition, Yoakam 
and Daw. Ginn and Co. Cloth. 128 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, 88 cents. 

Simplifies the teaching of spelling and makes it 
more interesting to pupils. 

First Quarterly Report on Germany. Office of 
the US High Commissioner for Germany.* Paper. 
79 pages. 

Report for Sept. 21 to Dec. 31, 1949. 

Prejudice in Textbooks. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. Paper. 31 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Points out ways in which they feel many text- 
books propagate prejudice. 
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The Palestine Refugee Program. Department 
of State Publication 3757. Paper. 39 pages. 

Explains how the interests of the United States 
would be served by participation in the program, 
and summarizes its methods and objectives. 

The Oil Producing Industry In Your State, 
1950 edition. The Independent Petroleum Associ 
ation of America, Information Office, P.O. Box 
1019, Tulsa, Okla. Paper. 62 pages. 

Contains map and information of each oil pro 
ducing state. 

Accident Facts, 1950 edition. National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 
Paper. 96 pages. 

Detailed analysis of accidents. 

The Force of Circumstances, Elizabeth C 
Wright. The Exposition Press. Cloth. 127 pages 
Price, $3. 

A charming novel, showing through the adven 
tures of Michael O’Brien, the evils of intolerance 
and social prejudice. The author is one of the 
original founders of Connecticut College for 
Women. 

Core Curriculum in Public High Schools, An 
Inquiry Into Practices, 1949, Grace S. Wright 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. 32 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Where Are Your Manners? Barbara Valentine 
Hertz. Science Research Associates. Paper. Illus 


trated. 48 pages. Price, 40 cents per copy. 

Life Adjustment Booklet written for young 
people. Tells what good manners are, and how 
they make for smoother relationships with others 

Money Management, Your Clothing Dollar 
Consumer Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages 
Price, 5 cents. 


Gives practical information to help plan, pur 
chase, and care for clothing. 

Money Management, Your: Budget. House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. Paper. Illustrated. 36 
pages. Price, 5 cents. 

Offers a new approach to budgeting. Helps to 
plan your spending, not only to meet daily neces- 
sities but to achieve many of the things you 
want now and in the future. 

Practical Nursing Curriculum. Federal Security 
Agency. Office of Education.* Paper. 140 pages. 
Price, 65 cents. 

Suggestions for developing a program of in- 
struction based upon the analysis of the practical 
nurse occupation. Includes an outline for sug- 
gested curriculum. 

Statistics of Higher Education, 1945-46, by 
Henry C. Badger. Federal Security Agency. 
Paper. 90 pages. Price, 25 cents.* 

Factors considered are enrollment, type of insti 
tution, and type of control. 





“For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3. 

Eldridge 
Ohio. 

The Exposition Press, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York 7. 

Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Boston 17. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

Science Research Associates, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11. 

World Book Co., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Publishing House, Inc., Franklin, 


Inc., 228 South 
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~ Calendar 


ene 1951 


\RY, 

Conference on Reading 
and Language Arts; Chicago Campus, 
Northwestern University. 

10 to 14—National Association for Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 35th annual 
convention; New York City. 

10 to 15—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, annual meet- 
ing; Detroit, Michigan. 

13 to 15—Fourth United 
tute, Atlantic City. 

16 to 17—Joint meeting of United 
iness Education Association Divisions; 
National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, Research 
Foundation of United Business Educa- 
tion Association, Administrators Division 
of United Business Education Associa- 
tion, American Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education ; 
Atlantic City. 

16 to 18—National Council for Education 
Travel, NEA division of Travel Serv- 
ice; Atlantic City. 

16 to 18—National Association of School 
Secretaries, regional conference; At- 
lantic City. 

16 to 20—National School Boards Associa- 
tion, annual convention; Atlantic City 


10-—-In-Service 


Nations Insti 


Bus- 


17 to 22—American Association of School 
\dministrators, annual convention; At 
lantic City. 

18 to 2I—NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, conference; Atlantic 
City. 

18 to 2I—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, winter meeting; Atlantic City. 

National Brotherhood Week 

19—National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, winter meeting; Atlantic City. 


18 to 25 


19 to 21I—Department of Rural Education, 
annual conference; Atlantic City. 

19 to 2I—NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, winter meeting; At- 
lantic City. 

19 to 22—American Educational Research 
Association, convention; Atlantic City. 

27 to March 2—Dedication of Special Ed- 
ucation Building, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 


Marcu, 1951 
10 3rd Annual IEA-ISNU Public Rela- 
tions Conference; ISNU, Normal. 

22 to 24—Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education; Kirksville, Mo. 
26 to 29—National Association of Deans 
of Women, annual convention; Chicago. 
26 to 30—International Association for 
Childhood Education, study conference ; 

Seattle, Wash. 

28 to 31—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, convention ; Pittsburgh. 

30 to 31—Conference 
teachers and administrators; 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

30 to April 1 NEA _ Department of 
Classroom Teachers, North Central re- 
gional Conference; Des Moines, Iowa. 


junior high 
University 


for 
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“Don't let me catch you doing that again!" 





School Teacher Zoo 
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Board 


The board of directors of the IEA met 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dec. 28 and 
29, 1950, Pres. Edith T. Wentworth pre- 
siding. Directors present were J. A. Mann, 
J. E. Pease, Louise Sullivan, Mary LeMay, 
and Mabel Schwarz. Irving F. Pearson, 
executive secretary, was present through- 
out the meeting, while Messrs. E. H. 
Mellon, Champaign; J. Harold Voshall, 
Pittsfield; John Hollowell, Jacksonville ; 
Earl Benedict, Chicago; and Maria Van 
der Rijn, Amsterdam, Holland, were 
present part time. 

The board authorized reimbursement to 
the divisions of delegate travel expenses 
in the same amounts as last year; voted 
$100 to the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision to help share the financial deficit 
experienced in advancing the Gateway 
Amendment proposal; considered reading 
circle reorganization possibilities with rep- 
resentatives of the Pupils Reading Circle 
3oard, and adopted a resolution to present 
to the Representative Assembly giving au- 
thority to the Board to effect such re- 


February, 


Briefs 


organization as may be needed and to 
make such recommendations as it may? 
deem necessary to the next Representative 
Assembly; selected the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, for the Dec. 27-29, 1951, Ann 
Meeting of the association; voted $250 
cover expenses and services of the banquet 
speaker; discussed improvements for the 
next annual meeting; authorized payment 
of past presidents’ delegate expenses to @ 
maximum of $35 on this year’s claims, and | 
unlimited thereafter except in proportion 
to total appropriation limitation as set by 
the board; accepted the minutes of its 
previous meeting; authorized special com- 
mittees on international relations and on 
moral and spiritual values, as recom- 
mended by the Representative Assembly; 
authorized a meeting with the board of 
directors of the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle Board for 1 p.m. Feb. 3, and & 
meeting of its own on Feb. 4, both at 
Springfield. 

Irving F. Pearson 

Executive Secretary, IEA 
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